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there has emerged so far scarcely a glimmer of 

real hope of the rehabilitation of French 
finance. The prospect indeed of any sort of effective 
reorganisation remains almost as remote as that of the 
reorganisation of the British coal industry. In both 
countries there are men in power who understand well 
enough what ought to be done but have not, for one 
reason or another, the strength to do it. The French 
problem is, of course, by far the more serious of the two, 
and by a strange paradox the source of M. Briand’s 
greatest difficulty is the present industrial prosperity 
of France. In his Ministerial declaration of policy this 
week M. Briand appealed to his fellow-countrymen to 
recognise that this prosperity is only a “ mirage ” and 
that financial disaster is imminent. But it is not likely 
that his appeal will have much effect. For the truth is 
that French prosperity is not a mirage, it is a solid fact ; 
it is not based on artificial inflation, nor seems to have 
any of the characteristics of a temporary “ boom.” It 
may be injured by the artificial deflation which will 
be necessary for the stabilisation of the franc, but 
it is not a mirage. French industrialists, owners and 
workmen alike, are very contented just now, whether, 
their business be the making of steel or of wine, and 
M. Briand’s job, in a nutshell, is to make them discon- 
tented. Otherwise there is small chance of his being 
able to persuade them to face the sacrifices which 
stabilisation will involve. 

* * * 

The position in England is, of course, exactly the 
opposite. Our Treasury policy for the last few years has 
been dominated by the banks, with the result that we 
have too hastily readopted the gold standard and 
thereby crippled our industries. Our rulers made the 


fv the continuing political crisis in France 








one mistake, the rulers of France have made the other ; 
neither have succeeded in finding the true via media. 
The French mistake is likely to prove less costly than 
ours—less costly that is to say in terms of actual human 
suffering—but it leaves them with a problem extra- 
ordinarily difficult to solve, because there is no popular 
driving force behind any serious attempt to solve it. 
The “ financial genius” of M. Caillaux is probably for 
the most part a mere legend, but he may be supposed 
to understand the broad conditions of stabilisation and 
could probably frame and administer the necessary 
measures with reasonable efficiency. But he needs dicta- 
torial powers such as were given to Dr. Schacht in 
Germany three years ago, and he is so widely regarded 
as a slippery customer that there seems very little 
likelihood of his ever obtaining any such carte blanche. 
M. Briand would give it him, of course, but M. Briand, 
powerful as he is, does not control the Chamber. No 
one in fact controls the Chamber. It looks indeed as 
if the disaster must precede the remedy and that the 
fall of the franc is by no means at an end. 
- . * 


Abyssinia continues to be a cause of anxiety, not 
only to the European Foreign Offices, but to a good 
many smellers-out of Imperialist aggression. Sir 
Austen Chamberlain said in the House of Commons the 
other day that the Anglo-Italian Agreement did not 
“import economic partition,” and, so far as he is 
concerned, we are quite ready to acquit him of any 
sinister designs. What others may have in view we 
do not know. But for the moment it seems that “ the 
elect of the Lord, the King of Kings of Ethiopia” is 
in a pretty comfortable position. He has four Powers— 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Belgium—contending 
(and contending is no mere figure of speech !) for his 
favours. Our concern is with the water of Lake 
Tsana, which we may want to dam for the irrigation 
of the Sudan and Egypt. The Italians want a railway 
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across Abyssinia to connect Eritrea with Italian 
Somaliland. The French have already got their rail- 
way—the only railway at present in Abyssinia— 
which debouches at Jibuti; but they are jealous of 
Italy’s claims, and apprehensive of the injury threatened 
by an Italian railway to Abyssinian independence. 
The Italians not unnaturally wish to know why the 
French railway does not injure Abyssinian indepen- 
dence. It appears now that this dispute is on the way 
to be settled, and presently we shall all meet at Addis 
Ababa to pay the price of our concessions. For our 
part, we do not see why properly defined concessions 
of this sort should be deplored. The Abyssinians are 
a free people, and we do not want to see their freedom 
filched from them. But neither do we want them to 
use their freedom to prevent trade, or to deprive the 
vast populations in the Nile Valley of vitally necessary 
water. The march of civilisation has, no doubt, some 
disadvantages. But it has also some advantages ; 
amongst other things it might interfere with the ancient 
and lucrative occupation of slave-raiding for which the 
Abyssinians are famous. 
* * * 


Nobody can accuse Signor Mussolini and his friends 
of letting the grass grow under their feet. Faced with 
domestic difficulties—a shaky exchange, industrial 
depression and an alarming rise in the cost of living— 
the Government has issued a programme of drastic 
economies. There is to be a severe restriction of luxury- 
building, and a limitation of licences for pleasure resorts. 
The use of Italian alcohol for liquid fuel is to be encour- 
aged. Newspapers are to be cut down to six pages— 
a restriction that gives great satisfaction to most of 
the small Fascist journals, since it will hit their 
important rivals, like the Corriere della Sera, which 
normally runs to ten pages. But the most serious of 
the new “ reforms ”’ is the permission given to employers 
to add an hour to the working day. This is obviously, 
from the Labour point of view, a reactionary step. 
It means lower wages, since only ordinary and not 
overtime rates will be paid for the ninth hour, and it is 
calculated that the employers will save from ten to 
twenty-five per cent. in their costs on this hour. The 
Lavoro d'Italia, the organ of the Fascist corporations, 
assures us that the workers are pleased and proud to 
make this sacrifice to help Italy in her hour of need. 
But we should like to hear a free expression of the 
workers’ own views on that matter! It is notorious that 
the burden of the cost of living and of taxation on the 
poor has become crushing. It has been authoritatively 
shown that, as compared with ten years ago, they are 
getting less and worse meat, cereals and clothing, and 
that recent taxes have raised the price of bread by a 
halfpenny a pound and of sugar by tenpence a pound. 

* * 7 


It is unusual for a Government to fall in circumstances 
of such elaborate confusion as those which accompanied 
the change in Canada, from Mr. Mackenzie King to 
Mr. Meighen, this week. The General Election of last 
year left Mr. King, the Liberal Prime Minister, in an 
impossible position. His majority was gone, half his 
Ministers had lost their seats, and he could continue in 
office only with the support of the small group of 
Progressives. The present crisis was precipitated by a 
report of the Customs Investigation Committee, con- 
taining sensational disclosures of corruption and fraud, 
under a former Customs Minister, connected with the 
smuggling of liquor on the Great Lakes and across the 
United States frontier. The Conservatives based a 


motion of censure on the report; but there could be 
no straight party fight because the issue was complicated 
to a bewildering extent, by Progressive amendments 
concerned with the nature of the further action to be 





ee 


taken—whether on the report as it stands, or in the 
direction of further drastic inquiries by a commission 
of judges. The upshot is that Mr. Meighen, the Conger. 
vative leader, becomes Prime Minister, with a tempo 
Cabinet of seven Ministers without portfolio. His 
narrow majority in the House was obtained by the 
transfer to his side of ten Progressive votes, includj 
that of Miss Macphail, the one woman in the Dominion 
Parliament. An immediate General Election is unavoid. 
able, for the Progressives, compelled to vote against Mr. 
King on the Customs scandals, cannot give support to 
Mr. Meighen’s policy, which includes high protection, 
It happens, moreover, that a constitutional issue of 
capital importance has been created by Lord Byng, 
the retiring Governor-General, who refused Mr. 
Mackenzie King’s request for a dissolution. This 
action is strongly resented by Liberals and Progressives, 
who contend thet it smacks of old colonial practice and 
is offensive to Dominion rights and sentiment. Mr, 
King’s reason for wishing to dissolve is plain enough. 
He was anxious to go to the country as the head of 
the Government, and thus commanding a somewhat 
better position than that which now falls to him, in a 
contest that Mr. Meighen and the Conservatives have 
no cause to fear. 

* * 

It was in accordance with a suggestion deliberately 
made hy the Miners’ Executive that the Labour Party 
refrained from all attempt to amend the Hours Bill in 
the House of Commons. The miners’ attitude is that 
it would be useless to try to improve the Bill, within 
the limits imposed by parliamentary procedure, and 
that it is better to allow it to reach the statute book 
just as the Government drafted it, and purely as a 
party measure. This means, of course, both that the 
Miners’ Federation intends to fight against its applica- 
tion by every means in its power, and that the Labour 
Party is pledged to its total repeal at the first possible 
opportunity. In these circumstances, the Labour 
speeches have been confined to general opposition, and, 
with the Liberals, as usual, hopelessly divided, the de- 
bates have been quite unreal. It had been suggested 
that obstructive tactics would be employed in order to 
prevent the passing of the Bill; but so far there have 
been only one or two very small “ scenes,” in which 
only a group of back-benchers has taken part. The 
fact remains, however, that the Hours Bill has done a 
great deal to embitter the Labour Party, both in and 
out of Parliament, towards the present Government. 
There is no longer the same disposition as before to 
believe in the Prime Minister’s “ good will,” or to co- 
operate with the Government in facilitating parliamen- 
tary business. Relations have been very severely 
strained ; and, if the coal dispute continues, the strain 
is not likely to decrease. There is, moreover, plenty to 
quarrel about even apart from the two Coal Bills and 
the Government’s mishandling of the mining crisis. 


* * * 


The Miners’ Executive, meeting this week after a long 
interval, has only reaffirmed its previous _ policy. 
Speeches made by Mr. Herbert Smith and Mr. Cvok 
last week-end seemed to indicate a willingness to 
discuss wage reductions if the demand for increased 
hours were withdrawn. That this willingness finds no 
expression in the published resolutions of the Executive 
does not prove that it does not exist. The pressing 
forward with the Hours Bill, and the declared intention 
of the owners to go over the head of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion and make a direct appeal to the men to return to 
work on the basis of the longer working day have 
inevitably stiffened the backs of the leaders, and made 
them feel that any peace feeler based on a willingness to 
accept lower wages would be taken as a sign of weakness, 
and, so far from leading to peace, would merely encour- 
age the owners to persist in their attempt to break down 
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the unity of the Federation. In the manifesto issued 
by the Executive to the miners, this is clearly envisaged 
as now the central issue in the struggle. The increase 
of working hours is seen as a means to the making of 
settlements purely on a district basis, and the men are 

led to not to show any weakness that could be 
used to undermine the national position of the Miners’ 
Federation. The leaders appear to be confident that 
their appeal will be successful, while on the other side 
the owners seem no less confident of a speedy drift 
back to work. Time alone will show ; but past experi- 
ence of the miners seems to suggest that it is easier to 
underestimate than to over-rate their endurance and 
power of sticking together in a crisis. 

* * » 


There is great anxiety to learn Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain’s intention concerning the future of the 
housing subsidy. Under the Wheatley Act of 1924, the 
amount and conditions of the subsidy come up for 
reconsideration this year. There have been rumours 
that Mr. Chamberlain intends to discontinue the 
Wheatley subsidies altogether, and to rely for future 
building entirely on the Act of 1923. These rumours 
may be discounted ; but undoubtedly the terms of the 
subsidy are to be reconsidered, and it is open to the 
Government, by making the Wheatley conditions less 
favourable, to divert a good deal of building to the 
Chamberlain scheme. The unfortunate effect of this 
would be that less houses would be built to let, and 
more to sell, whereas the most urgent need is certainly 
for houses that can be rented. Mr. Chamberlain has 
been in consultation already with representatives of the 
local authorities; but no decision has yet been 
announced. Schemes already started will, we presume, 
in any case be carried through under the existing 
conditions; but it is important for local authori- 
ties to be able to make their plans well ahead, 
with full knowledge of the financial help they can 
expect. It is also important that the ublic, which 
is quite as deeply concerned as the local authori- 
ties, should know what changes are being proposed 
in good time, and should have the chance of making 
its voice heard. Mr. Chamberlain should be 
strongly urged to complete and issue his draft plans 
before the holidays. 

* * * 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain introduced this week his 
Bill to deal with the West Ham Board of Guardians. 
It is not confined to West Ham; if it is passed, the 
Minister of Health will have full power to supersede 
the elected Board of Guardians and to set up in its 

lace an authority nominated by himself, which will 

Id office until the date at which the next election 
would normally be held. We have commented already 
on the extraordinary nature of the powers for which 
Mr. Chamberlain is asking. They could only be 
justified, if at all, under circumstances of quite abnormal 
difficulty and provocation. Do such circumstances 
in fact exist? In Parliament on Wednesday, Sir 
Kingsley Wood quoted the offending relief scale, on 
the modification of which the Ministry of Health insists. 
The seale begins at 19s. plus rent for a man and wife, 
and to this 5s. is added for every child, up to a maximum 
family income of 55s., including rent. In addition 
there is, in winter, an allowance of 2s. 6d. for cual. If 
there are members of the family earning wages, the first 
£1 of such earnings is not taken into account ; but 50 
per cent. of the next £1 and 75 per cent. of all above 
that sum are deducted in arriving at the relief. We 
quote these figures because the real question is whether, 
im paying relief on this scale, the Guardians are so 
exceeding their duty that Mr. Chamberlain ought to be 
allowed to remove them from office. But whatever 
may be thought about that it must be remembered that, 
if the Bill is passed, the Minister of Health will be given 


a free hand to deal, not only with West Ham, but also 
with other areas in which lower scales of relief are in 
foree. What Mr. Chamberlain is asking for, in fact, is 
a blank cheque—an instrument which, we think, ought 
not to be placed in the hands of a Central Department 
for the coercion of local authorities. If the Bill is 
passed he will, within the whole realm of Poor Law 
relief, be no less than a dictator. 
+ = * 


Two important Trade Union Conferences have 
opened this week. At Belfast the National Federation 
of Building Trades Operatives has been discussing, with 
some misgivings, the Government's housing plans, and 
airing its own internal troubles, which arise from the 
secession of the bricklayers’ and plasterers’ unions from 
the Federation. These unions, which represent the two 
trades chiefly concerned in the “ wet-time”’ problem, 
left the Federation in the hope of being able to get this 
dealt with more promptly by separate action. This 
caused some heart-burnings, especially in view of the 
need for unity in dealing both with the “ Weir house ” 
difficulty and with the impending new national agree- 
ment governing wages and conditions. There is so far 
no sign that the seceders are willing to return—which is 
a pity; for their separation makes for unnecessary 
friction and does no one any good. The other big 
conference is that of the National Union of Railwaymen, 
at which there will certainly be a good deal of plain 
speaking about the late general strike. A section among 
the railwaymen is anxious to come again to the miners’ 
help by a refusal to handle any coal, either imported or 
home-produced. But this policy presents so many 
difficulties, and would be so likely to lead to a general 
stoppage, that it is unlikely to be endorsed, however 
keenly the railwaymen may desire to assist the miners’ 
eause. The embargo on coal was tried in 1921, and 
found to be unworkable if the companies set their faces 
against it. It is not likely to be tried again, above all 
because it gives the maximum of opportunity for 
selective victimisation. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: If in recent years we 
have shed many of our illusions, it is still an article 
of patnotic faith that as compared with our English 
neighbours we are a severely logical race. By none is 
this claim more sturdily upheld than by Gaelic Leaguers, 
who, during the week-end, have been making a concerted 
attack upon ex-Unionists who are opposed to bilingual- 
ism, on the ground that as these have been beaten 
politically they must submit without protest to a double 
dose of compulsory Irish. Yet in the same speeches the 
argument is urged that for the Free State to require 
pledges from Republicans who draw pay from public 
funds is a gross violation of liberty, and good Gaels are 
incited, as one of their champions put it, to “ let the 
law go be damned.” In the same spirit Mr. de Valera 
tells his constituents that he now realises the Republic 
cannot function. Therefore, he declares, with a side di 
at Miss MacSwiney, it is folly in such a plight for politi- 
cians to allow artificial restrictions to tie their hands. 
And by way of showing his determination not to be 
cramped by such restrictions, he forbids his followers to 
aid in the work of shaping legislation so long as entrance 
to the Dail implies recognition of the authority of the 
Free State. This kind of chuckleheadedness is not 
confined to politics. The development of tourist traffic 
is one of our popular remedies for economic ills. During 
the winter much is heard of propaganda and prepara- 
tions, but no sooner do the first flight of visitors reach 
our shores than some of us bend our a towards 
scaring them away. This year Dublin hotel keepers have 
excelled themselves by subsidising a section of their 
workers to organise a rival Trade Union, with the 
natural result that the majority of waiters and kitchen 


staffs have downed napkins and dish-cloths. The 
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employers were beaten before the fight began, but they 
persisted sufficiently long to induce hundreds of 
prospective visitors to change their plans. These things 
contribute to keep life from ever becoming dull in 
Ireland, but they cannot be said to simplify the 
Government’s task or encourage industrial development. 


* * * 


PoxitTicaL CoRRESPONDENT writes : The right wing Con- 
A servatives in the House of Commons still seem to be 
pleased with their anti-Russian demonstration at 
the end of last week. On this subject they are, as I have said, 
really subject to illusions. But in the Cabinet there is a good 
deal of dissatisfaction with the Home Secretary for having pro- 
duced such an anzmic Blue Book on Moscow money for our 
strikers. Sir William Joynson-Hicks, in his answers to ques- 
tions, had promised to produce most damaging evidence as to 
the links between Russian revolutionaries and our own workers, 
including the miners. Whereas the book disclosed, first, that 
anti-British propaganda here was but a trickle, and, secondly, 
that it was directed “ mercilessly” against our Labour Party 
and the I.L.P. As Mr. Ponsonby said, it only exposed the gulf 
there is between the Communist Party and the Labour Party. 
Several prominent Labour members, who have a small but 
active Communist opposition in their constituencies, tell me 
they are assured the debate and the Blue Book will mean 
some hundreds more votes for them at the next election. 
* ° - 

The Cabinet have not even yet had before them the report 
of their Committee on amendments of the Trade Union 
law, and I hear when Lord Birkenhead made his indiscreet 
forecast of the Government’s policy his colleagues outside the 
Committee had not learnt what the purport of the report would 
be. The forecast was thought by all except the extreme Tories 
to be a most inopportune utterance in the middle of the coal 
trouble, and the only explanation available is that “ F. E.” 
could not be content to let his friend Winston pick up all the 
Die-hard popularity over the Moscow money stunt, and tried 
to get some for himself by plunging at the Trade Unions. The 
Cabinet’s policy was to leave the Trade Unions alone till next 
year, and by approaching the subject leisurely to imply that 
they had no vendetta. This bubble has now been burst. 

* * + 

With this preface I will give a forecast of my own of the 
ultimate Cabinet policy towards the Trade Unions, for the Bir- 
kenhead speech has provoked free discussion among Ministers, 
although decisions are not yet taken. I gather that the pre- 
vailing opinion is that the Government’s amending Bill should 
bring the Trade Unions under the Company laws. If this were 
done, it is argued, it would avoid anything in the nature of a 
repeal of Trade Union Acts, while it would necessitate the 
auditing of all Union accounts, and the disclosure of all reso- 
lutions taken, and would render the funds of Trade Unions 
liable for any illegal action that might be taken by them. Fur- 
thermore, to promote a secret ballot on the issue of a strike, 
Ministers desire that the ballot should be enforced through a 
Government Department such as the Board of Trade, and that 
no majority in favour of a strike should be able legally to resort 
to a strike unless one half the members of the Trade Union had 
voted in the ballot. There is an intention also to curb the 
power of picketing, as Lord Birkenhead proposed, but a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the means to be adopted. A programme 
such as this should ensure the Government another year of in- 
dustrial trouble in 1927. 

* * * 

The charge of snobbery directed against the Conservative 
Party by their own rank and file is rather refreshing, however 
absurd the issue may be. The charge comes generally from 
democrats—Thackeray, perhaps, excepted. I hear there is 
much indignation among a good many Conservative commoners 
at the lists which were sent out of those present at Mrs. 
Baldwin’s second garden party, at the great reception given at 
Bridgwater House by Lord and Lady Ellesmere. The incensed 
commoners are plain “ Misters.”” Among some 250 names sent 
out as attending the garden party—there were many more 
present—four Misters were given, and of these one was a 
Cabinet Minister and another had a Lady spouse. But in the 
list of over 1,200 named at Bridgwater House—also only a pro- 
portion of those present—just two Misters had their heads near 
the bottom of a catalogue which wus a blaze of titles. Angry 
protests by the aggrieved have this week been made to the 
Conservative Headquarters. 





— 





THE COALOWNERS’ BILLS 


HERE appears to be still, in some quarters, 

an extraordinary impression that the Govern. 

ment’s Mining Industry Bill does to a 
substantia] extent carry out the recommendations 
of the Coal Commission. Such a view, one would 
have supposed, could hardly survive even the most 
cursory reading of the Bill. It presents, indeed, with 
its seventeen clauses and its schedule, a sufficiently 
imposing appearance. But analysis of its contents 
will remove any impression which its mere bulk may 
have been designed to produce. It turns out, on 
closer study, to be a very ridiculous little mouse 
indeed. 

Of its six Parts, one, dealing with the application 
of the Excess Profits Duty and the Coal Mines Excess 
Levy to colliery undertakings. has nothing at all to 
do with the Commission’s Report, or with the reorgan- 
isation of the mining industry. It has obviously 
been taken out of some departmental pigeon-hole, 
and shoved in here in order to fill up. Of its merits 
we do not pretend to judge; in any case it is a piece of 
parliamentary “ tacking ’’ and quite beside the point. 

Another Part merely gives coalowners permission 
to institute profit-sharing schemes without amending 
their articles of association. As they would have 
full power to start profit-sharing without any special 
legislative provisions, this part clearly supplies no 
more than a small and unimportant administrative 
convenience. It suffices to get profit-sharing men- 
tioned in the Bill; but it stops a very long way short 
of the Commission’s proposal that it should be made 
general throughout the industry. It is, in fact, merely 
a way of giving the proposed profit-sharing a decent 
burial. 

The remaining four Parts are of somewhat greater 
importance, and do at least purport to implement 
certain of the Commission’s recommendations. Part 
II., which deals with working facilities, makes useful 
minor amendments to the Act of 1923, especially in 
enabling any person (and not merely any person already 
an owner) to approach the Railway and Canal Com- 
mission with a request for permission to search for 
coal. But no one will claim that this is more than a 
minor amendment of the law. 

Part III., dealing with the Welfare Fund, imposes 
a levy of five per cent. on the incomes of royalty- 
owners for the purpose of providing pit-head baths. 
This is in accordance with the Commission's proposals, 
and is in itself a desirable reform. But it is clearly 
not, and was not put forward by the Commission as 
an alternative to, the nationalisation of royalties, 
which finds no place in the present Bill. 

Part IV. deals with the recruitment of labour, and 
enables the Government, for a period of three years 
only, to restrict the engagement at the pits of workers 
over the age of eighteen not previously employed in 
the industry. This, again, is in accordance with the 
Commission’s recommendations, and is obviously a 
necessary measure in face of the largely redundant 
supply of mining labour. 

There remains only Part I. So far, even the most 
ardent defenders of the Bill cannot suggest that it 
contains anything designed or likely to bring about 
the reorganisation of the coal industry, in any sense 
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in which that phrase is ordinarily employed. We 
are driven back, therefore, on Part I. in search of any 
sign that the Government is attempting seriously to 
tackle the position. And Part I. at any rate raises 
our hopes; for, in the Bill itself, it is grandiosely 
headed “ Provisions for Facilitating the Reorganisation 
of the Coal Mining Industry.” 

What, then, does Part I. provide? At considerable 
length it lays down provisions for the amalgamation 
of colliery concerns. There are to be “total amal- 
gamation schemes,” “total absorption schemes, ” 
* partial amalgamation,’ and what not, and consider- 
able powers are to be conferred on the Railway and 
Canal Commission for the approval and amendment 
of such schemes. The plan begins to look quite impos- 
ing; for there are detailed provisions for the coercion 
of recalcitrant owners. But how much is there in 
reality behind this splendid facade ? All this machinery 
can be set in motion only if one preliminary condition 
is completely satisfied. The initiative must come from 
the coalowners themselves. It is only when “ the 
owners of two or more undertakings consisting of or 
comprising coal mines agree to amalgamate their 
undertakings ” that any provision of this entire part 
of the Bill can be invoked. Then, it is true, other 
owners who object can, in certain circumstances, be 


-compulsorily brought into the projected amalgamation. 


But, unless to begin with two or more owners agree, 
nothing at all can be done. 

Is it possible for anyone to mistake this for a real 
scheme of reorganisation? Colliery amalgamations 
have not been checked in the past because, when two 
or more owners have been eager to join forces, some 
other owner has stood out firmly against amalgamation. 
We cannot, of course, say that this has never once 
happened. But for the most part desirable amal- 
gamations have failed to be carried out, simply because 
there has been no will on the part of the owners to 
reorganise the industry. The new Bill merely passes 
back to the owners the duty of reorganisation, though 
it is notorious and admitted that they have had any 
number of chances already, and have steadily refused 
to take advantage of them. We do not suggest that 
no amalgamations will be carried through under the 
Bill if it becomes an Act; but we cannot suppose 
there exists a single human being optimistic enough 
to expect from it any important results. 

It is unfortunately true that, on this vital question 
of amalgamations, the Coal Commission’s Report 
was vague and ambiguous. The Government can in 
some degree shelter itself behind the vagueness of 
the Commission’s wording, and suggest that it is 
doing what the Commission proposed. But it is 
plain that the Commission’s suggestions for amal- 
me were put forward on quite a different basis. 

he Commissioners began by proposing, clearly and 
definitely, the national ownership of minerals; and 
the rest of their recommendations were based on the 
assumption that this would be accepted. When, 
therefore, they came to speak of amalgamations, 
while they recognised the vital importance of promoting 
them, the question of compulsory powers seemed of 
secondary concern. For obviously the State, if it 
owned the minerals, would as lessor be in a position, 
through whatever central authority it might set up, 
to insist on the necessary amalgamations even if it 

| no special compulsory powers. Whereas, if the 
nationalisation of the minerals is given up, only the 
most stringent powers of compulsion are likely to 
achieve anv tangible result. In leaving the royalties 
mM private hands, and at the same time making all 








use of compulsion in respect of amalgamations depend 
on the agreement of “two or more owners,” the 
Government is in fact abandoning the attempt to 
bring about the reorganisation of the industry. 

Hardly less important is the failure to set up in the 
Bill any contsal Giesting authority for the coal 
industry as a whole. The Railway and Canal Com- 
mission, to which all the points requiring adjudication 
are to be referred, has clearly neither warrant nor 
desire to act as a policy-making authority for the 
coal mines. It is merely a quasi-judicial court of 
reference on matters in dispute. It is difficult to 
resist the conclusion that this is the chief reason for 
which it has been preferred. The coalowners are 
well known to be strongly opposed to the creation of 
any central body round which powers of direction 
might subsequently gather. The Railway and Canal 
Commission is as harmless a tribunal as they can 
possibly desire. It is quite incapable of developing 
any initiative of its own towards the reorganisation 
of the cval mines. 

The Coal Mines (Hours) Bill which has been before 
Parliament this week is patently a coalowners’ measure, 
and the leader writer in the Morning Post who said 
the other day that the Government’s proposals were 
“‘ framed in the interest of the miners and in accord- 
ance with their wishes,’ must have amused even 
the most credulous of his readers! It is generally 
recognised that Mr. Baldwin has not only flouted the 
miners’ wishes, but has repudiated his own Com- 
mission in order to do the owners’ will. It is far less 
generally recognised that the Mining Industry Bill, 
which does at least purport to be 1 Ben upon the 
Commission’s proposals, has been carefully shorn 
of all features to which the coalowners could sibly 
take exception. By the one Bill, Mr. Baldwin gives 
them full authority to deal with the present crisis 
as they will; by the other, he gives them immunity 
from any attempt to interfere with their management 
of the industry for some years to come. The surrender 
is complete and the abandonment of the basis proposed 
by the Commission is virtually undisguised. The 
most serious thing is that once more the hope of 
reorganisation is being indefinitely postponed. 

For this is a far more urgent matter than any settle- 
ment which may be reached in the present dispute. 
Without reorganisation, the coal industry will have 
to face a series of years of bad trade and widespread 
pager ip of low wages and inadequate profits 
for all save a relatively few concerns. This will mean 
a perpetual undercurrent of industrial unrest, coming 
now and then to the surface in devastating trade 
disputes. It is really to everybody’s interest to get 
the coal muddle cleared up, but so hopelessly unimagina- 
tive are the coalowners, and so afraid are many other 
business men of any invasion of the sacred sphere of 
private enterprise, that these evils are positively 
preferred to any scheme of reorganisation which must 
carry with it an element of public and collective 
control. Even the Coal Commission was haunted 
by this fear; but its careful examination of the problem 
led it at length to the conclusion that the risk must be 
faced. Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues have run 
away from this conclusion, and handed the whole 
situation over once again to the owners, already proved 
thrice incompetent to control it. There for the present 
the matter stands, and it could not well stand worse. 
The remedy, in face of the Government's attitude, is 
clearly with the public; and the first step towards the 
effective mobilisation of public opinion is that it 
should be generally understood how this Bill, instead 
of proposing to reorganise the industry, really gives 
the coalowners complete control. For the public 
has at least learnt this—that the majority of the 
present coalowners are not fit to be trusted with the 
control of “ their” industry. 
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WHAT IS SPORT ? 


N some form or other this question must have occurred 
to a great many people in England during the past 
week or two. Every day, in spite of the coal crisis, 

the chief topic of the newspapers has been sport—golf, 
tennis, and cricket championships, and now there is rowing 
at Henley. And through it all we, most of us, feel 
that there is something wrong. Not one Englishman 
reached even the semi-finals at Wimbledon, and in the 
Open Golf Championship the first four were Americans, 
and there were only two Englishmen in the first ten. At 
cricket we have done better—but we did not win. What 
is the matter with English sport? Is there anything 
wrong with it ? 

The answer is both yes and no. If the object of games 
is merely to win at all costs, then our whole outlook is a 
wrong one; we do not go the right way about it. Itis 
obvious that we do not subscribe enough money to 
train and keep our potential champions. Hagen on 
leaving England declared that our golf players are “ lazy.” 
He would have been nearer the mark if he had said that 
our golf-loving public is stingy; it does not endow its 
professional “ hopes” and enable them to devote their 
whole time to training and practice. It is money that is 
the trouble; without money we can never maintain our 
supremacy in the realm of international “ sport ”— in 
spite of the fact that practically every known outdoor 
game was invented in this island. 

But if, on the other hand, we are right in regarding a 
game as a game, and “ amateurism,” in its broadest sense, 
as being the very essence of everything that is worthy 
to be called sport, then we may take comfort to our souls 
and declare with a whole heart that there is nothing whatever 
wrong with English sport, and that indeed it has never 
before been so flourishing as it is to-day. 

Games occupy an extraordinarily large place in modern 
civilised life, and probably their popularity will increase 
for decades to come. Of that fact in itself we do not 
see why anyone should complain. Outdoor games are 
an invaluable adjunct to life—so invaluable that we do 
not think that even the great prominence given to them 
in our public schools is seriously excessive. But still they 
are only an adjunct. There is not much harm, and some 
good, in their being made the chief business in life of 
the schoolboy, but if they become the only business in 
life of adult men and women, then as “sport” they are 
ruined. To take a game too seriously is to turn it from 
a sport into a business—and that is exactly what most 
of these foreigners, who have borrowed our games, do. 
They say we are lazy, not serious enough, too casual about 
“ training,” and so on. Surely we may not only admit 
such charges, but welcome them. We invented cricket 
and tennis and golf as recreations, not as short cuts to 
newspaper fame or financial prosperity. It is time 
Englishmen searched their souls on this subject and found 
some satisfying answer to the question of ‘‘ What is 
Sport ?”’ 

The crucial point of the problem is the matter of 
“professionalism.” It is not, of course, a question of 
technical professionalism. Well-to-do amateurs who have 
never made a penny out of the games they play may be 
more “ professional ”’ than many a player who earns his 


weekly livelihood by making centuries or coaching. 
Mademoiselle Lenglen, for example, is the very type of a 
professional. So in a slightly different sense is Mr. Bobby 
Jones. They are, perhaps, respectively the greatest tennis 
and golf players who ever lived, and, of course, have never 
in their lives accepted a cheque for a match; but the 
game is nevertheless their profession and their life. 


They 





do not play for money, but neither do they play for 
recreation ; they play for fame and the advantages which 
thereby they derive. There is no reason why they should 
be blamed or despised for that, any more than we despise 
the greatest batsman in the world. But in any con. 
sideration of the fundamental questions of sport it js 
certainly necessary to remember that there is no real 
difference of status between a Lenglen, a Hobbs, and a 
Bobby Jones. Such differences as exist are merely 
accidental. : 

The real difference between the amateur and professional 
attitude has nothing to do with money. It is a question 
of “‘ seriousness.”” A man who devotes his whole life to a 
game, studying it, “ keeping fit” only for it, is, even though 
he be a millionaire, essentially a professional, and may 
do more than any wage-earning player to introduce the 
professional spirit into the game, and thus make it no 
game at all. The real amateur (paid or unpaid) plays for 
the sake of the game, the professional (paid or unpaid) 
plays merely to win at all costs. That is the essential 
difference. 

And it has lately become a very important difference, 
For there is no doubt that those who are trained to “ play 
to win” will win more often than not. Mlle. Lenglen is 
the outstanding example of this. How perfect and how 
dull the majority of her shots are! There are, of course, 
in her play flashes of dazzling ability, strokes that one would 
have supposed impossible and that we should regard 
as glorious flukes if we had not seen that she could produce 
them almost whenever she likes. But she never produces 
them for their own sake or cares to take a risk. Her 
characteristic game is to play for safety, waiting for the 
inevitable error of her opponent. And that, of course, 
is the way to win, but it is not great fun either for herself 
or for the spectators. M. Cochet—who was expected to 
win the world’s championship this year—is another player 
of the same type. From time to time he makes the most 
brilliant strokes, but only in an emergency. In general 
he relies upon his opponent to win the game for him. For 
this attitude there may be much to be said, but certainly 
it is not “ sport ” as Englishmen have hitherto understood 
that word. 

To be sure of beating the foreigners we must certainly 
adopt their methods. We must “train” like a boat-race 
crew, and then play for safety. But is it worth while? 
What is sport? Consider the present agitation for a 
“fight to a finish” in Test Matches. If county matches 
can usually be finished in three days why cannot Test 
Matches? Everybody knows the answer. It is this 
‘“‘ playing for safety ”—turning the game into a business. 
County matches are for the most part sporting fixtures ; 
Test Matches have become games in which gate money is 
the first consideration and individual success the second. 
Why should Hobbs’ play be so different when his score 
is 70 from when it is 90? Naturally, and quite rightly, 
he wants his “century,” but that is not an adequate 
excuse for his having abandoned his forcing strokes and 
taken an hour last Saturday to make 12 runs. (If only 
we were to adopt a duodecimal notation the “ century” 
bogey might become much less harmful—so conventional 
is its foundation.) The stonewalling of the Australian 
captain in the second innings was even more indefensible ; 
for it was obviously a moment to hit and make a game 
of the match. 

The “ play to a finish ” school are demanding something 
which we hope they will never get. They are asking for 
four or five or six day matches which would not only 
utterly derange the infinitely more important county 
programmes, but which would lead to a new style of 
cricket of the dullest and most unsporting character. If 
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the demand were granted it would become the positive 
duty of every Test Match batsman to play for safety and 
to hit nothing but the very loosest of balls. Than that 
such a spirit should be introduced into English cricket 
we would rather see the Test Matches abandoned alto- 
gether. The present problem is how to win in three 
days. It must either be solved on the obvious lines or 
else we had better adopt some such suggestion as that 
which was made the other day by a correspondent of the 
Morning Post, who proposed that every maiden over 
should count as two runs to the fielding side. 

These considerations apply to every form of athletics. 
If “professionalism” in its real meaning cannot be 
eliminated, then let us forswear international contests. 
We invented all these games, and it is our business to see 
that they remain games and not mere contests for that 
hardly more than mathematical superiority which seems 
to be the aim of most modern international tournaments. 
In the Olympic Games nowadays we cut as a rule a fairly 
poor figure; and when they are over, some patriot peer 
writes to the Times to point out that unless the public 
will subscribe a hundred thousand pounds or so to provide 
for the proper maintenance and training of British athletes 
we are likely to cut as poor a figure next time. Well, 
why not? What does it matter? What is “Sport”? 
If there is money available for sporting purposes, might it 
not be better spent on the maintenance of village cricket 
grounds and the provision of more facilities for outdoor 
games in our industrial cities? Does it matter whether 
we win or not in international contests? For our part 
we have no doubt at all as to the proper answer to that 
question. It is infinitely more important that we should 
maintain the spirit of national sport than that we should 
endeavour to compete for pre-eminence in those profes- 
sionalised arenas where the latest international ‘“ cham- 
pions” meet and fight for money or fame. We have a 
special responsibility in this matter because Great Britain 
is the home of all these games. If we cannot keep them as 
games, then let us withdraw from international contests 
altogether. Otherwise they seem likely to fall to the 
spectacular level of a Carpentier-Dempsey prize fight. 
“Keenness” is good always and in everything; but 
“efficiency,” in its modern and foreign application to 
games, is nothing less than the death-knell of sport. 


ITALIAN EXPANSION IN AFRICA 


HE new Italy, confident of itself within, has turned 
its ideas towards expansion. Fascism has set its 
house in order with a vengeance. The nation has 

been disciplined. The Opposition has faded away. There 
is little scope left in the home field for the exercise of that 
hectic and declamatory style so dear to Fascist publicists 
and politicians. An intense realisation of the greatness 
of the Italian nation has captured the intellect and won 
the enthusiasm of the victorious party. It has become the 
fashion to talk and write of expansion ; and ‘“‘ Imperialism ” 
and “ The Italian Empire ” are favourite headlines. 
Mussolini, who is always sure of an audience not only in 
Italy but all over the world, has taken up the imperialistic 
theme. His latest pronouncement upon the subject pro- 
claims his conviction that it would be abnormal for any 
vigorous nation to abstain from Imperialism. “ Every 
living being,” he says, “ that has the will to live must have 
imperialistic tendencies.”” How much more true must this 
be of groups of individuals anxious to progress in relation to 
other groups! So, convinced that Imperialism is for the 
general good ” (for without it a people must “ vegetate 
and grow old ”’), Mussolini sees fit to make it the keynote of 
the Fascist external programme. Lest, however, what is 






merely the putting into practice of a strong philosophical 
conviction should be misinterpreted by less disciplined 
peoples, he has assured the world that his “ imperialism 
does not exist in the sense of aggressive, explosive impe- 
rialism which prepares war.” 

Three years of training have inclined his audience to 
appreciate the Dictator’s political wisdom. Italy has been 
disciplined to vigour and ardour of spirit. There is an 
almost mystical element in his political gospel, the idea of a 
people keeping the flame of victory burning. He has won 
the internal struggle against the old parliamentary parties 
hands down, and succeeded in unifying Italian opinion, 
at least all expressed Italian opinion, to a remarkable 
degree. 

As the Opposition scapegoat became a sorry animal to 
worry, the “ Duce” turned his thoughts abroad in search 
of fuel for his flame. The idea of expansion obsessed him. 
The New Italy must spread her culture far and wide. So, 
bethinking himself that he is “ ruler of the King’s Navee,” 
he starts sailing on the Mediterranean and makes a hit 
first as a sheikh in Tripoli and then as a sort of benevolent 
Father Neptune among the screeching sirens of Genoa 
harbour. 

The Romans from whose symbol of consular authority— 
the Fasces—the Fascists take their name, used to call the 
Tyrrhenian sea “ Mare Nostrum.” Fascist Italy, their 
spiritual successor, has decided to improve upon their con- 
ception and give the name to the entire Mediterranean. The 
Fascists are prepared to depart from the Roman model to 
the extent of becoming a seafaring people. On more than 
one occasion, notably while on his recent voyage to Genoa, 
the “ Duce” has declared that “ the future of Italy lies 
upon the sea.”” The near future lies upon the Mediterranean. 
Italian greatness must first make itself felt in the Mediter- 
ranean zone. 

The consolidation of Italian strength under the brilliant 
leadership of Mussolini has come at an opportune moment 
for those who dream of Italian Imperialism. The Mediter- 
ranean has come to the forefront of European politics just 
when Fascist Italy, having settled her internal difficulties, 
is ready, we might even say anxious, to impress her im- 
portance upon the other nations of the world. With the 
comparative insignificance assumed by the Security Problem 
since the ratification of the Locarno treaties, Italy has 
recognised the growth in importance of the Mediterranean 
question, and has been on the look-out for a suitable occa- 
sion on which to assert herself. The possibility of an inter- 
national conference for the purpose of examining the status 
of Tangier and the change in the situation in North Africa 
brought about by the defeat of the Riffian leader Abdel 
Krim was therefore greeted with enthusiasm by the Fascist 
Press, who saw in the proposed conference an admirable 
setting for the diplomatic début of the Italian Empire. 

The Italian position is adefiniteone. Italy is Imperialist. 
Her Imperialism, the Duce assures us, is strictly “ non- 
aggressive.” Italy must expand. A new word is greatly 
to the fore in the officially inspired Italian Press—‘* demo- 
graphy.” Writers are concerned with the study of the 
statistics of population. An interesting article appeared 
in the Corriere Della Sera giving the figures concerning 
Italy’s density of population and increase of birth-rate in 
comparison with those of other nations. The statistics show 
that Italy comes fourth among the nations of Europe in 
total population ; that births exceed deaths in Italy to a 
greater extent than in any other European country, and that 
Japan is the only rival in this respect that Italy has in the 
world ; that Italy has only two rivals in density of popu- 
lation among the Great Powers of the world, Great Britain 
and Japan. It is further claimed that with the apparent 
decrease in the birth-rate remaining less than the decrease 
in the death-rate the rejuvenation of the Italian race is 
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being gradually brought about. Yet there is little outlet 
for this flourishing population, as owing to the immigration 
policies of various countries, Italian emigration to-day only 
amounts to a fourth or a fifth of what it was in 1918. 

Expansion is difficult in Africa as well as elsewhere. 
When Mussolini sailed in state to Tripoli and held a regular 
Durbar there to kindle what he chose to call “ the colonial 
spirit of the nation,” for all the talk of the excellencies of 
Tripolitania the eyes of Italy were distinctly inclined to 
squint a little and look towards Tunis. Tunis has some 
hundred thousand Italians to some forty thousand French- 
men, according to figures commonly current in Rome. But, 
as Italian Imperialism is strictly non-aggressive, a good deal 
of big talk in the Roman Press on the subject of Africa in 
general and Tunis in particular was hastily pronounced by 
the Foreign Office to be strictly for home consumption—a 
fine point in the art of propaganda. Similarly, the Foreign 
Office has seen fit to deny its interest in the holding of anew 
Tangier conference. 

Although M. Briand has definitely declared himself 
against the holding of an international conference, the dis- 
cussions aroused by the possibility of such a conference have 
not been without their significance as showing the Italian 
thesis regarding the North African situation. In the case 
of any change, Italy insists on being consulted. Her 
interests lie in the Mediterranean—and in expansion 
“Once bitten, twice shy.” Several times Italy has been 
left out in Africa, most recently at the Tangier conference 
of 1928; she is determined to be in next time. There seems 
moreover to be a general conviction in Rome that England 
would not be displeased to see the growth of Italian power 
in the Mediterranean. In fact, for some days the impression 
was widespread that Italy and England would work to 
bring about an international conference at which they 
would give each other diplomatic support. 

There still lingers a hope that an international conference 
may be called before the North African situation is cleared 
up. This would give Italian Imperialism a chance to gain 
prestige and establish itself as it were in the eyes of the 
world—being at present more or less exclusively confined 
to Italy. Presumably in the event of a conference the 
Italian delegate would be no other than the redoubtable 
Duce, who counts among his portfolios that of Foreign 
Affairs. With the ideas he has so widely broadcasted upon 
the Italian spiritual “ inheritance of the Roman work of 
colonisation in North Africa,” there can be little doubt as 
to the attitude he would take up. Always bearing in 
mind the strictly “‘ non-aggressive ” character of his Impe- 
rialist aims, he would work for the opening up of the 
Mediterranean coastline of Africa to Italian trade and 
Italian colonists. How far this would conflict with French 
and Spanish interests in that region is a question of which 
it would be premature to treat. There can be no doubt, 
however, that Italian optimism with regard to the ultimate 
favourable outcome of such a conference has been largely 
encouraged by the general, if inexplicable, consensus of 
opinion that Great Britain would be pleased to observe 
the increase of Italian prestige in the Mediterranean. 

M. H. 


THE COOLIDGE LEGEND 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT]. 


N Washington, any Tuesday or Friday, outside the 
I dead summer months, the visiting European journa- 
list may, if duly sponsored, play a modest part in a 
remarkable ceremony at the White House. On the days 
mentioned the representatives of the American Press 
gather in an anteroom and, as the hour strikes, are ushered 
into the Presence. They see, as they enter, the seated 
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figure of a man who, according to our modern s 
may be described as in the prime of life. His skin i, 
freckled, his thinnish hair of sandy hue. He is well turneg 
out; wearing, indeed, a dark suit of the most admirabj. 
American cut. He is looking at a bundle of papers held ip 
the hand. When the journalists are all in position (they 
stand in an irregular semicircle), he rises and, without 
greeting or preliminary of any kind, begins to speak from 
his notes, in the hard nasal tones that Americans tel] you 
belong to Northern New England. As he stands at the 
table you observe that the figure has a tendency to weight 
and rotundity, not expected by those whose mental image 
of it has been formed with the aid of the caricaturists, } 
carries an air of extraordinary solemnity, or unhappiness, 
You feel that no man in the world, filling a great public 
office, ought to find life so burdensome as it seems to be for 
this much suffering servant of the public. 

The loose, untidy sheets that he is shuffling, contain 
the questions that have been selected, here or elsewhere, 
for treatment at this gathering. The slow, hard voice 
proceeds, “‘ There is a question here referring to— ” what. 
ever it may be: the proposed Disarmament Conference, 
the action of the League of Nations in regard to Americs 
and the World Court, Prohibition, some move by Senator 
Borah, the alleged moral turpitude of a visitor from Europe— 
anything. In many cases the Answerer does not answer, 
He tells the journalists that he has nothing to say, or has 
already said it in his Messages to Congress. He says it is 
entirely a matter for Congress to deal with, or a matter 
fully provided for in the Constitution. There is nothing, 
he says, for him to add on this subject or on that; but he 
can assure them that the outlook is satisfactory and the 
country prosperous, the taxes are being further reduced, 
a general strike could not afflict the United States, the ideals 
of the American people will triumph in the end. While 
this goes on, the correspondents of the American Press 
(often described as the most adventurous and resourceful 
in the world) stand and write, in longhand, the rough notes 
that later in the day will be expanded into the column or 
more of what they irreverently call “‘ dope,” to be circu- 
lated through the country as the authoritative pronounce- 
ments of “the White House Spokesman.” The voice 
continues for, it may be, ten or fifteen mintues. When 
it ceases there is no word or glance of valediction. The 
room is emptied; the Washington correspondents fade 
away. They have been privileged to enjoy their half- 
weekly audience of Calvin Coolidge, thirtieth President of 
the United States. 

“The most remarkable political phenomenon that has 
appeared in the world since Abraham Lincoln” is the 
description of President Coolidge that I .heard from 4 
bishop of the American Episcopal Church. That, perhaps, 
is so. His rise to the Presidency was very remarkable. 
And at the moment nothing in the world of public affairs 
seems more extraordinary than the fact that for three years 
this laborious politician of Puritan stock—cautious, un- 
imaginative, repressed—should have been regarded by the 
great majority of his fellow-countrymen as the representa 
tive man of present-day America, with its abounding force, 
vitality and confidence. He was born, by-the-bye, with 
ironic appropriateness, on the Fourth of July. 

Alike in his own person and as the titular head of a great 
party, Mr. Coolidge has become a figure of legend. To 
those who know him in Washington, or have watched him, 
as I have done, climbing the ladder from Massachusetts, 
there is nothing mysterious about him. His strict political 
orthodoxy, coupled with his close relation to the party 
machine, made him exactly the kind of man which the party 
managers would always prefer for the Presidency, while his 
ascent was aided by a decisive combination of circumstances. 
It might have been thought that not even the Americad 
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press could succeed in making a myth out of him ; but it has 
done so by means of an elaborate and sustained effort the 
ke of which no modern country has seen. Mr. Coolidge 
has not been permitted to be himself and to make his own 
reord. He has been submerged in the legend—the legend 
of a President who does not speak, but exercises a 
virtually unlimited influence as party and national leader. 

The working of the legend may be seen, most amusingly, 
in the persistence of the popular belief that Mr. Coolidge 
is a silent President. Silent he is, usually, in private. 
He does not practise the art of conversation ; his taciturnity 
js an unalterable personal trait. But as President he is 
a verbal spendthrift. With the exception of Roosevelt, 
no recent occupant of the White House has been so 
loquacious as Mr. Coolidge. He is constantly making 

hes, or issuing semi-anonymous public statements in 
the character of “the White House spokesman.” One 
industrious New York journalist, Mr. Charles Merz of 
the World, recently took the trouble to track him through 
a twelvemonth, and to make a calculation which has gone 
the round of the American Press. He finds that Mr. 
Coolidge delivered twenty-eight formal addresses, as 
against Wilson’s average of fifteen, and had a total of 
265 public utterances in the year—a figure which puts to 
shame the record of Woodrow Wilson, that notorious man 
of words. 

Again, we may observe the strength of the legend in 
the contrast presented by the size of the President’s 
majority in 1924 and his inability to command the Houses 
of Congress. As successor to Harding, without the direct 
stimulus of a Presidential vote, he had prudently refrained 
from asserting himself in his first year. But the noticeable 
fact is that, after being confirmed in office by an immense 
popular poll, he found himself unable to assume that 
legislative leadership which Roosevelt and Wilson deemed 
to be of the essence of the Presidency. Congress during 
1925 was curiously antagonistic to Mr. Coolidge. It was 
said, indeed, that the one sure provocation to a hostile 
vote in either House was a recommendation from the 
White House. In the session now ending, it is true, the 
Administration has carried its two principal measures— 
Mr. Mellon’s scheme of tax reduction, and the State 
Department’s plan for American membership of the 
World Court, with reservations; but the passage of both 
is very easy to explain. The Tax Reduction Bill could 
not have been lost. It represented the demands of the 
dominant business community, including those rapidly 
expanding industrial interests of the Southern States 
which are destined to force important changes in the 
American party system. Mr. Coolidge and Mr. Mellon 
knew that they were safe on tax reduction; and what is 
more, they knew themselves to have the support of the 
responsible business interests in deciding that the size 
of the budget surplus did not warrant their going any 
further. The vote on the World Court, in January last, 
belongs to a totally different category. The President, 
though not very emphatic in his annual Message, was 
determined that the vote should be obtained. His systematic 
efforts to win over obstinate Senators have been the talk 
of Washington ever since. It may be a coincidence, but 
the American Press has been commenting freely of late 
upon the unhappy fate of several Senators who are known 
to have succumbed to Presidential influence. 

This brings us to the problem of Mr. Coolidge’s present 
Position, a problem of many complications. In the primary 
contests of the past two months the Administration has 
suffered a succession of disasters. The Republican candidates 
specially favoured by the President have had to fight hard 
= the party, and in some half-dozen States they have been 
eliminated. In Pennsylvania and Illinois, Indiana and 


Iowa, Republican voters have made it plain that the 
Coolidge nominees can look for no quarter in the present 
electoral year. The Coolidge forces are accordingly in a 
panic, and it is evident that many Republicans are being 
driven to infer that their party cannot count upon holding 
the Presidency in 1928, if Mr. Coolidge is once again to be 
the candidate. That inference, I am convinced, is prema- 
ture, and we may be quite certain that the President is 
fully aware of it. The Republicans wil) lose many seats in 
the November elections : for that they are prepared. But 
the party managers know well enough that Republican 
defeats in 1926 need not portend either the overthrow of 
Mr. Coolidge or the election of a Democratic President in 
1928. The mid-term elections, almost as a matter of course, 
go against the Administration. In 1920 the Republicans 
were swept in ona flood tide. Two years later their majority 
was destroyed; but that calamity had no sequel in 1924, 
when Mr. Coolidge came in for his overwhelming triumph. 
The President has two years in which to recover and 
consolidate his position; and, although he does well to 
be anxious, there is no need for him to despair. 

The structure and mechanism of the American parties 
remain unaltered, but it cannot be denied that the issues are 
changing fast. The central question in the present cam- 
paign, and in 1928, will not be the Tariff, and, most empha- 
tically, it will not be Europe. In probably more than half 
of the 48 States it will not be the regular party division of 
Republican and Democrat. It will be Prohibition. The 
elections in Pennsylvania and Illinois have already made it 
perfectly plain that the great division of the immediate 
future will be the division between Wet and Dry. The 
recent senatorial primary, with its sensational pouring out 
of party funds, is a resounding event, and it is impossible 
to deny that its significance is related, first of all, to the 
question that has split the social body of the United States 
from top to bottom—the question, namely, whether the 
Dry Law is to be repealed, or whether it is to remain, 
unenforcable but embedded in the Constitution. Mr. 
Coolidge, entering into a straight party fight, could probably 
feel reasonably confident of the result. Entering, as he is, 
upon a conflict that threatens an almost unlimited confusion, 
he would be compelled to admit that even his celebrated 
electioneering sense is baffled. But, he may ask, why 
should not the legend hold? 


THE RETURN 


r | \HERE is probably no one who is more inclined to 
half-believe in ghosts than the man who has 
never seen a ghost. I myself, I suspect, am as 

incapable of seeing a ghost as of painting a picture or of 

solving a problem in algebra. But, just as I feel tolerably 
sure that pictures can be painted and problems in algebra 
solved by other people, so I am willing to believe that 

ghosts have been seen by other eyes than my own. I 

cannot take sides passionately in these disputes about 

the return of the spirits of the dead. I find it as easy 
to believe in the existence of a ghost as in the existence 
of a motor-bus. There are eastern philosophers who 
say that the motor-bus is an illusion, and there are western 
philosophers who say that the ghost is an illusion, but 
I do not understand the distinction between illusions 
and real things when their existence has been sworn to 
by several witnesses. It is true that I have confirmed 
the existence of motor-buses by my own experience, 
while I have never conversed with a ghost. But I know 
people who have seen ghosts—people who themselves 
disliked people who believe in ghosts and who would never 
have believed in ghosts unless they had met them unex- 


pectedly on lodging-house stairs or on a country road. 
B 
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hull of a ship. 


quite untrustworthy. 


most of the things of which I read in the papers. 


Hence, when an old friend whom I have not seen for 
half a lifetime sent me an account the other day of a 
conversation he had had through a medium with another 
old friend who died between fifteen and twenty years 
ago, I did not brush the story impatiently aside, but 
read it with as little sense of unbelief as I can read Gulliver’s 
Travels or The Arabian Nights. I was more deeply moved 
by it, indeed, than by either of these works, because it 
brought back to me the face of a man that nobody could 
help liking as he discoursed over many glasses of pre-war 
whiskey in public-houses that, like himself, have long 
It is a face 
that I should like to see again—a face that, as the evening 


since vanished and left not a wrack behind. 


wore on, used to look more and more like a harvest moon, 


a moon with a drooping moustache and a beautiful meaning- 


less smile—at least, a smile that meant nothing but the 
universal charity of a good man near closing time. For 
the life of me, I can remember hardly anything he ever 
said, except, “‘ No, no, old chap. I must really go home. 
Well, just one more. Oh, you Irish devils!” So far as 
I could judge, he always began to go home some time 
in the afternoon, and was still going home towards midnight, 
always protesting, loving his kind too well to leave them 
untimely. 

His rosy face comes back to me under the genteel 
disguise of a top hat. It may be an illusion of memory, 
but I feel sure that he was in a top hat when I first saw 
him. He was the editor of a paper that had seen better 
days—a paper devoted to the interests of those who either 
made or sold liquor. Temperamentally, I think, he was 
more suited to be the editor of the Missionary Herald. 
For he had a childish innocence, a sentimental feeling 
for the virtues, that were more akin to the spirit of a 
church meeting than to the spirit of a saloon-bar. You 
would have thought that it was by an accident that he 
frequented public-houses rather than churches, and, 
indeed, I am sure he would have gone wherever his friends 
went. If he had a passion it was for the love of company. 
His face, when he was alone, was of the school of Herachitus, 
and he spent his life in the search for company in which 
he might escape from himself into the personality of 
Democritus. Lachrymose as he sometimes looked, he 
had the soul of a wit, and, though he was not a witty 
conversationalist, he had many of the gifts of a witty 
writer. When I met him first, he was a member of a club 
of young writers and artists who met in a Holborn tavern 
and, after dining on beef and beer, sat down to compose 
verses or make drawings on some subject set by the 
chairman of the evening. It is the sort of task for which 
I have no gift, and I was all the more amazed by the 
facility with which Jimmy could always scribble out a 
sonnet or a ballade with a dexterous turn of phrase to finish 
it. Company excited him to do his best, and, as he rolled 
his lines out in his west-country brogue, you could not 
have asked for a prettier soap-bubble. 





They have usually, too, been people noted for sobriety 
or for scepticism, and, even apart from that, my first 
instinct is to believe anything that anybody tells me. 
I can almost believe, indeed, though against my better 
judgment, that the world is round, simply because every- 
body says that it is round and reinforces this opinion 
with some unanswerable argument about the disappeaaring 
I can believe statistics about the diameter 
and the circumference of the earth, in spite of the fact 
that I know that statistics about such simple things as 
the coal trade or Prohibition in America are usually 
If you are born credulous, you 
cannot help being credulous, and, if I am to be credulous 
at all, I would as soon be credulous about ghosts as about 





—— 


All the time, I think, his thoughts were on other things, 
What he would really have liked to write were sentiment] 
idylis of the countryside—tales of happy or hopeles 
love, of villainous squires who closed rights of way, and 
of the domestic life of west-country villages. He did, 
indeed, finish and even publish one novel of this kind— 
a little stillborn novel—but he earned his living by Writing 
leading articles for the publicans or whoever his employers 
were and by tossing off light verse and three-line jokes 
for the weekly papers. His reverence for literature was 
none the less solemnly serious. His conversation was 
interlarded with quotations from the poets, and, as the 
barman filled another glass, you were never surprised to 
hear Jimmy murmuring, as his rosy face approached 
your ear in the din of the bar: 
The world is too much with us. Late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers. 

His voice comes back to me chiefly as that of a dispenser 
of quotations. He was particularly moved by those poems 
that represent our stay upon earth as a visit to a tavem 
and dwell on the fleetingness of things. He loved to 
break off from ‘‘ No, nothing more, old chap. Well, this 
must be the last,” with some discussion of a literary theme 
—whether Charles Lamb was right in some paradoxical 
opinion or other, whether Browning was a greater poet 
than Tennyson, or whether Stephen Phillips was a poet 
at all. He never became heated in debate, and, if you 
said to provoke him that Milton was only a minor poet, 
and not to be compared with W. B. Yeats, he would 
only shake his head benignantly and say: “I don’t agree 
with you, old chap,” and, leaning over his glass, would 
murmur, all smiles : 


Sabrina fair, 
Listen where thou art sitting 
Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave, 
In twisted braids of lilies knitting 
The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair. 
Listen for dear honour’s sake, 
Goddess of the silver lake 
Listen and save! 


He pronounced words like “translucent” and “ amber- 
dropping ”’ as if he loved them, dwelling on their flavour, 
and, at the end of his quotation, would ask you, with the 
anxious, uncertain look of a child, “ Don’t you really 
think that’s great, old chap?” Then, realising that you 
had been jesting, he would shake his head at you and 
laugh and insist on ordering just one more, with the immortal 
memory of John Milton as an excuse. As he drew the 
money out of his pocket to pay the barman, it was ten to one 
that he would be declaiming : 

Milton, thou shouldst be living at this hour. 

England hath need of thee ; she is a fen 

Of stagnant waters. 
‘‘ My dear Y.,” he would say, “ take Yeats away and bury 
him. We’re discussing poetry.” 

He had, it seemed, a wife and a large family of children; 
but those of us who were only his tavern acquaintances 
never met them. At the same time, you would have 
said that he was a born father if only he had had the 
gift of going home. In the end his reluctance to go home 
was his undoing. His paper failed, or he lost it. His 
health broke down. He became shabby in his dress, 
and walked the streets like a dismal ghost. He was 4 
boon companion who had lest most of his companions, 
and, in the end, he was picked up unconscious on the 
pavement and carried off to die in a hospital. 

And now, an old friend tells me, he has spoken from 
another world in the cheerful accents of his best days on 
earth. He has grown a beard since then, it appear, 
but otherwise he is unchanged. One of the questions he 
asked from Heaven was whether he couldn’t “ shift it” in 


“ 


the old days, and he urged his friend to go and dip into “8 
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little of the old life.” “It would warm you up,” he declared 
. Well, if Jimmy is a ghost, I am sure he often 
walks in Fleet Street, and looks sadly on a world that 
has been transformed by all sorts of licensing restrictions 
that make it so much easier to go home than it used to 
be. How melancholy he must be as he makes a pilgrimage 
to Mill Hill on a Saturday afternoon, to find the once 
hospitable doors of the inns closed against him! Not that 
] think the round moon of his face would cease to shine 
even in a world that was given over to tea. He was happy 
in company—almost in anybody’s company—and, though 
he had two or three close friends, asked little more of life 
than to sit round a table and argue about anything or 
nothing, in the company of writers. He could “ shift it,” 
it is true, but that was not what primarily distinguished 
him from other men. One thinks of him chiefly as a 
benevolent moon of good fellowship that has vanished, 
as a lingering disciple of the poets of the past, as a senti- 
mentalist who always did his best to go home but with 
only occasional success. May he find fewer temptations 
when he is gone! May he meet many companions to whom 
he can recall with all that rosy tenderness how he used to be 
able to shift it in the great days on earth ! SM 


THE HORSE, THE MAN AND THE 
BULL 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SPAIN]. 


IHE long expected reform in bullfighting has at 
last taken a step forward. The Spanish Premier, 
General Primo de Rivera, Marqués de Estella, 
has declared publicly that he is in favour of doing away 
with the horrible slaughter of defenceless horses in the 
arena; the picador will henceforth be mounted on a strong, 
well-protected steed which it will be his duty to defend 
from being gored by the bull. The whole question, however, 
is to be referred to a commission, and as these things go 
slowly the reform will hardly take full effect in the present 
season. No doubt this welcome reform will, as the Marqués 
de Estella has predicted, be widely and avidly discussed 
in Spain, where every café-table will resound to arguments 
against and in favour of the change. Outside Spain one 
may be sure that those who are opposed to the bullfight 
altogether and have seen with horror its tendency to creep 
into France and Italy, will take the occasion to denounce 
it root and branch. One can only say that in doing so 
they are likely to imperil the reform as well as other changes 
of a similar nature; for if reforms are to be made the 
pretext for campaigns of abolition they will be introduced 
with chariness and hesitation, and the strong vested 
interests favouring no change may ultimately triumph. 
This particular reform has taken years of preparation 
before it could assume concrete shape, and one would 
beseech those who sentimentally bemoan the sufferings 
of the bull and of the toreador to cut the cackle and con- 
centrate their attention on the horses, and once for all 
do away with what must always be a source of shame and 
disgust to a lover of horses. Everyone who has seen a 
bullfight will have the sight of these horses permanently 
imprinted on his mind and will remember how, when they 
are, so to speak, turned inside out, they are stimulated by 
the applause (not meant for them) to make one more effort to 
rise and continue the fray. Readers of Sefior Blasco Ibdiiez’s 
Blood and Sand will further recall how they are taken from 
the arena and sewn up so as to be able to recommence 
the fight. And all this because the contractors in the 
thoroughly commercialised bullfight are loth to lose a few 
shillings by the too rapid death of a horse. More recently 






men with daggers have been present in the arena to put the 
horses out of their agony, and it has even been decreed 
that a cloak shall be spread over their mangled remains 
on the sand ! 

“The horses destined for the plaza,” wrote Richard 
Ford, “are those which in England would be sent to the 
more merciful knacker; their being of no value renders 
Spaniards, who have an eye chiefly to what a thing is 
worth, indifferent to their sufferings. If you remark how 
cruel it is to ‘let that poor horse struggle in death’s 
agonies,’ they will say ‘Ah qué! No vale né” (O he is worth 
nothing!) | When his tail quivers in the last death struggle, 
the spasm is remarked as a jest: mira qué cola! ; or when 
the blood-boltered bull is mantled with crimson, your 
attention is called to the bel cuerpo de sangre. The torture 
of the horse is the blot of the bullfight: no Englishman 
or lover of the noble beast can witness his sufferings without 
disgust ; these animals being worth nothing in the money 
point of view increases the danger of the rider; it renders 
them slow, difficult to manage and very unlike those of 
the ancient combats when the finest steeds were chosen, 
quick as lightning, turning at a touch and escaping the 
deadly rush. The eyes of these poor animals, who will 
not face the bull, are often bound with a handkerchief 
(this handkerchief bound over one eye gives them a horribly 
rakish appearance) like criminals about to be executed ; 
thus they await blindfold the fatal gore which is to end 
their life of misery. If only wounded, the gash is sewed 
up and stopped with tow, as a leak! and life is prolonged 
a minute for new agonies.” 

And that was written eighty years ago, and this has been 
going on summer after summer, Sunday after Sunday, 
for eighty years! Before crying out aghast, let us remember 
the immeasurable weight of custom. Many a practice 
which escapes our notice to-day will excite amazement 
a hundred years hence. When Southey inquired if the 
English residents were not horrified by the autos da fé 
before the Inquisition was abolished at Lisbon he received 
the following reply. ‘“ No,” she said, “ not at all: it was like 
the processions, expected as a fine sight, and the English 
whose houses overlooked the streets through which they 
passed kept open house as now and made entertainments ! ” 

It is the infamous traffic in old horses and their subsequent 
slaughter in merciless profusion which has cast a shadow 
over the otherwise magnificent show of the corrida, It 
is not the sufferings of the man or the bull that will make 
one forgo that splendid ancient spectacle. The toreador 
chooses his profession; he receives the respect which in 
our country is accorded to the professional cricketer, and 
he may during some twenty years of active life amass a 
large fortune. A first-rate matador receives as much for 
his two hours in the arena as a famous tenor such as Miguel 
Fleta for singing an opera, that is to say from £500 to 
£800. Moreover, his profession is one of real skill in which 
he can justifiably take pride. He risks his skin, no doubt. 
There is probably no toreador who has not been wounded 
by the bull’s horns ; and the death of Joselito in the arena 
recently shows that the most consummate skill and 
exquisite caution do not necessarily give immunity. 

As to the bull, it would certainly, could it be consulted, 
be the first to oppose total abolition of the bullfight. It 
has a lordly time in the pastures for many months. When 
it comes into the arena from the “ toril ” it comes to certain 
death, after being wounded by the spears of the picadors 
and the darts of the banderilleros. But it is free to the 
end, it sets the pace of the fight and in the heat and motion 
feels its injuries less than the spectator might imagine. 
Besides, it is subsequently eaten, and between such a 
death of sound and glory in the rage of battle and a miser- 
able, cold-blooded death in a slaughterhouse no bull of any 


spirit could hesitate for a single moment. 
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The bullfight is far from being on its last legs ; Barcelona 
and Seville have not for nothing built their new rings 
capable of seating thirty thousand spectators; and the 
present reform is a sign of vitality. And, except in the eyes 
of those who denounce all sport, the bullfight deserves to 
flourish, once this sordid and ignoble practice of massacring 
hacks has been abolished. A. F. G. 


Correspondence 


SEGREGATION IN RHODESIA 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 


Sir,—In an otherwise interesting and able article by Lord 
Olivier on “ Segregation in Rhodesia” in your issue of June 
26th, the general outlook appears to be somewhat obscured 
and the conclusions biased for want of a first-hand acquaintance 
with the subject. 

In the first place it is hardly just to say that the B.S.A. 
Company jumped the country in 1893. It was not so many 
years before this alleged iniquity took place that the Matabele 
themselves had not only jumped the country, but gone even 
further in blotting out its original inhabitants without any 
thought or intention of preserving their rights; and in their 
dealings with the B.S.A. Company their methods of procedure 
were in no wise less open to censure. This may not perhaps 
justify the B.S.A. Company in the manner in which they 
obtained possession of the country, but it does to a great extent 
palliate as well as explain their conduct in dealing with a treacher- 
ous and untrustworthy people. Moreover, whatever may be 
said with regard to the amount of land at present in possession 
of the natives, or which it is proposed to allocate to them, one 
thing is certain, and that is that they now have security of 
tenure, which they certainly did not possess before. 

As to the seemingly unjust division of land between the 
white and native population, it is impossible to judge without 
an accurate knowledge of the true conditions—although the 
native population is approximately twenty times greater than 
the white population, yet I believe the actual proportion of able- 
bodied males would be found to be considerably less. 

Another point is that a native requires very much less land 
than a white man, so that 1,000 acres, which is recommended 
by the Commissioners as the largest holding a native may 
acquire, is more than enough for his requirements and likely to 
remain so for many years to come, whereas the same amount 
of land of the same average value would not be sufficient for a 
white man to farm on successfully. The amount of land at 
the present time purchased by natives is infinitesimal, and it 
seems almost certain that long before there is any necessity, 
if indeed that should ever arise, of allotting more land for native 
purchase, all the available land will have been taken up, not, 
let us hope, by speculative purchasers—although there is always 
a danger of this under whatever conditions may obtain—but 
ultimately and for the most part by bona-fide settlers. Meanwhile 
it seems in the best interests of the Colony that some settled 
land policy should be decided on and the areas of white and 
native occupation clearly defined, so as to avoid possible danger 
of expropriation or redistribution in the future. 

These considerations, I think, dispose to a great extent of 
Lord Olivier’s objections to the land policy advocated by the 
Commission, which, if adopted, will not only now, as he admits, 
but also in the future, prove more than just so far as the native 
is concerned.—Yours, etc., RHODESIAN. 

June 28th. 


TRADE UNIONS AND THE LAW 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—In your article “Trade Unions and the Law,” you 
ignore a point which has not been sufficiently emphasised in 
this connection, but which is of decisive importance in deter- 
mining what kind of strike ought to be permitted. There is 
a vast difference between a strike which is limited to the infliction 
of injury upon the employer concerned in a trade dispute in 
order to gain something desired by the men, and one which 
seeks to bring indirect pressure to bear on the employer by 
the infliction of injury on the community or on other employers 
in no way concerned. The General Strike was of the second 
type. A strike accompanied by efforts to deprive the community 





— 


of the commodity which the industry is engaged in producing 
(e.g., interfering with the import of coal during a coal strike) 
is of precisely the same type. Some hardship to the comm 
must necessarily be incidental to any strike; but additiong] 
hardships inflicted on non-interested parties in order to “ further” 
an industrial dispute are anti-social and absolutely indefensible, 
It is in this respect that the law requires more exact definition 
so as to make any such action unequivocally illegal. This js 
indeed a “* desperate abuse needing the application of a desperate 
remedy,” and the remedy does not bring us back “ to the sity. 
ation created by the Taff Vale case.’’—Yours, etc., 
J. C. JOHNSTONE, 
** Nithsdale,” Coley Avenue, Reading. 
June 26th. 


MOTOR TAXATION 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Your contributor, Mr. Davidson, misses the most vita] 
criticism of the so-called horsepower tax on motor cars. 

The tax is based on the diameter in inches of the engine's 
cylinder. Imagine a top-hat tax on the same basis. What 
would be the effect on the demand for the hatter’s wares? 
A few manufacturers would make the present esthetically 
perfect hat, and sell them at a great price to the small public 
to whom money matters nothing. Possibly one manufacturer 
would specialise on John Bull hats, for the nouveaux riches; who 
desire to display their wealth. 

The sober Englishman, who lives within his income, would 
demand and be supplied with a very thin, though perhaps very 
high, top-hat. Firms making these might have as large a market 
as before the imposition of the tax. Perhaps even the home 
consumption might go up, owing to the fact that they would 
be more liable to damage when walking under obstacles, such 
as doors, ladders, railway arches, etc. I expect this would 
be counteracted by the fact that it would be almost impossible 
to sit on them in error during marriage services. 

Now let us turn to the export trade. The connoisseurs of 
hatskin, that make up the great market of Central Africa, would 
see the English hat and sigh—Poor old England! She has 
made fine hats in her day. None better. But these hats are 
ridiculous. They show a depraved searching after novelty, 
and completely ignore the line of sheer beauty, without which 
no top-hat is worth wearing. We must buy our hats from France 
or America, even if the silk lining is less soft, ventilation insuffi- 
cient for the tropics, or hairs of the nap less long by half an 
inch. 

To return to the motor car, I think the parallel holds. 
Mechanical efficiency must be substituted for beauty; and 
India, Australia and Scandinavia for Central Africa. Allow 
me one instance. The bore of the Ford car is greater in pro- 
portion to the power developed than that of any English car, 
excluding those built regardless of tax considerations ; and in 
spite of that numbers are sold in the British Isles !— Yours, etc., 

Hare Lane, Claygate, Surrey. R. J. BEVINGTON. 


“SQUANDER” FOR “SCATTER” 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—The reviewer of the Cambridge Shakespeare in your 
issue of June 26th may be interested to know that “ squander” 
was used in Yorkshire for “ scatter” in the "eighties. We were 
staying at Thornton-in-the-Dale, and when my mother told 
our landlady that one son was in America, another in China and 
a third in New Zealand, her reply was, “‘ These large families 
is apt to be squandered!” I have not heard this use of the word 
since then.—Yours, etc., P. E. MATHESON. 

8 Brookside, Headington, Oxford. 

June 27th. 


THE COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—On behalf of the children to be seen in every side street 
in London, playing in gutters and on hard pavements, may ! 
appeal to your readers for help for the Children’s Country 
Holidays Fund, whereby these children may be given a fort- 
night’s holiday in the country? 

Those of us who will shortly be escaping from Town for our 
own holiday, and taking our children to the seaside or country, 
will surely be generous and spare a thought for the thousands 
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of children, in cramped and drab surroundings, for whom such 


escape is impossible. 


As Treasurer of the Appeal Committee of the Children’s 
Country Holidays Fund, I would gladly welcome donations 
which should be sent to me at 5 Eaton Place, S.W. 1, mentioning 


this paper. Every £1 that I receive will enable another child 


to be sent away.— Yours, etc., 
Rusy Carson, 


Hon. Treasurer, Appeal Committee 
June 28th. Children’s Country Holidays Fund. 


Miscellany 


WHAT AM I AFRAID FOR? 


It was not ourselves, my heart, that you and 


M Y heart is beating. But what am I afraid for? 


I were made for. 
* . * 


Long since, listen! we saw happiness 
like a girl standing in her first ball-dres 


S, 


standing by the window at the foot of the stair, 
and the black night behind her like a ribbon in her hair. 
Yes, and the fiddles! Yes, and the cold flute, 
that took us in the aeroplane that has no pram, 
l 


and called to us above the clouds. “ We 


romance ?”’ 


! isn’t this 


But when we stepped out on the air we found we couldn’t 


ce. 


(O fiddles calling, oh cold flute, 

what does it matter now that you are 
now that the delicate drift and thrill 
of powdered music is utterly still. 


mute, 


What does it matter to a dead demirep 
that we could have waltzed to heaven, if we’d had 


one dancing-step 7). 
* * * 


My heart is lonely. But what am I afraid for ? 
Loneliness is surely what the poet’s heart is made for. 


* * * 


Long since, listen! we saw friendship stand 


holding the future, like an apple in his 


hand, 


holding it, and tossing it, and laughing very sweet, 
as though it were the apple that Adam had to eat. 


Well! what an apple. Well! what a 


Tree ! 


Unbar the gate of Eden, and let me go free. 
Aye! there are golden crowns in Eden, but 
ere we win that crown again, there are other crowns to 


cut. 


(0 subtle serpent, oh apple round, 
what do you matter now I have found, 
now that I am tempting you 

with knowledge Eden never knew. 


t does it matter when a lad can sing, 


if God walks with another in the cool of 
* * * 


evening ?) 


My heart is broken. What am I afraid for? 


Pain is the leit motiv every tune is played for. 


* * * 


Long since, listen! O reed of my desire. 
I set your slimness to my lips. My lips were touched 


with fire, 


All the stars in heaven went singing to the south, 


and the singing constellations were the 
mouth. 


kisses of your 


Well! my heart is broken! Well, my eyes are black, 
but I fashion out of darkness a agin Zodiac, 
y sign 


inky stars blotting heaven sign 
t every star the shadow of a darker th 





ought of mine. 





(O stars faded, oh love shared, 

what does it matter now that I have dared, 

now that I have walked alone 

with my own, unguessed, unknown, 

os happiness, and friendship, and the heart that was 
ers 

are only the skeletons at the marriage-feast of verse ?). 

HumBert Wo tft. 


Art 
FRENCH PICTURES AT THE TATE 


T is no paradox to assert that the opening of the 
I gallery of modern French painting at Millbank is 
the most important event that has occurred for 
many years in the history of British art. Instead of 
needing to rely on isolated shows for a first-hand knowledge 
of the vital periods of impressionism and post-impressionism, 
London now possesses, on permanent exhibition, some of 
the best examples of those schools. Even a spectator who 
showed no great enthusiasm for the works displayed, 
exclaimed on the opening day, “ At any rate, this beats 
the Luxembourg.” He was quite right. The new wing 
at the Tate is gratifying to national pride; it is a delight 
to the amateur; to the painter and the student its value 
is incalculable. 

Here in England there is now the opportunity for survey- 
ing the movement of last century in France from its begin- 
nings to the contemporary products of its yet unexhausted 
momentum. Of the ancestors, Delacroix, who broke the 
classic mould by the freedom of his pose, and the bold juxta- 
positions of his vivid colouring, is best represented by a 
whirling “* Attila.”” Courbet, who took landscape-painting 
from the studio into the open air and the free play of light, 
has an impressive forest-scene and the famous “ Snow 
Storm” in the same room (13). Daumier, who ignored 
entirely the diluted Italianism of the classicists is their 
neighbour, with his ‘“* Wagon de Troisiéme Classe.” His 
two “‘ Don Quixotes” are in Room 11. 

In this room, besides the delightfully fresh Normandy 
coast-scenes of Boudin and Corot’s “ Palace of the Popes,” 
are the pick of the impressionists. This school, which 
emphasised the influence of light upon the object, and 
may be considered the first to introduce the atmosphere into 
a picture, is the special glory of the new Tate wing.. There 
are two splendid Manets, “‘ La Servante des Bocks”’ and 
“Le Concert aux Tuileries,” and an iridescent snow-scene 
and two seascapes of Monet. Yet Manet begins to seem 
rather hard and schoolmasterish, and Monet perhaps a little 
facile. It is a pleasure to turn to a splendid Pissarro, 
a street throbbing with the conflict of darkness and lamp- 
light, to the firm, quiet Sisleys, and the Renoir nude. 

Cézanne, the supreme influence on contemporary painting, 
who rescued it from becoming merely the portrayal of 
atmospheric effect by concentrating on the vital elements 
of form and bringing out the natural pattern which underlay 
his subject, can at last be studied fully, in this room and 
the next. With him, in Room 12, are four dazzling Van 
Goghs, methods and rules of painting wilting before the 
sheer intensity of vision. His weaker friend Gauguin, 
who called on exoticism to compensate for strength, is 
liberally shown. Seurat’s “Baignade” is also here, the 
least forced of his important landscapes. Bonnard, the 
last of the impressionists, and his master Vuillard, are 
divided between these two rooms. The former’s “ La Table” 
is possibly the final masterpiece of the school. And there 
are Degas’ of every phase, from the classical “Spartans” 
and the Manetesque “La Plage” to the theatre-studies 
with their preoccupation with the rendering of artificial 
light. 
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Matisse, who uses almost a shorthand of form on which 
to build a decoration of pure colour, is to be found upstairs 
and in Room 19 below. His “Lady at a Table” is one of 
the most discriminating purchases of the Contemporary 
Art Society. Braque is also—for what reason ?—split 
between the two floors. His “ Still Life” (4166) is itself 
sufficient to lure the spectator downstairs. 

Once it is discovered, Room 19 is full of excitement, for 
it is the room of reputations still in the balance. There is 
a cubist Picasso worthy of all that its owner would claim 
for it, and a superb Rouault landscape belonging to 
another of our most enlightened critics. Of the Marchands 
it might be permitted to be a little suspicious. De Segonzac, 
however, establishes himself firmly with his showing in this 
room. It is to be regretted that Utrillo does not keep 
company here with his more nearly related contempo- 
raries. The delightful “ Street Scene” and the “‘ White 
House” are rather overpowered upstairs. Forain, Dau- 
mier’s direct successor in method and in social caricature, 
and Monticelli, with his effects of a miniature Rubens, 
might change places with him to advantage. Farther down 
the corridor, in the room of drawings and water-colours, is 
a curious and delightful medley including Delacroix studies, 
a Rouault water-colour strongly marked by Moreau’s 
influence, several Steinlens, and an enigmatic Odilon 
Redon. 

It is impossible to pass through the galleries without re- 
marking the construction of Room 18, where an entirely 
successful attempt has been made to eliminate the nuisance 
of reflections from dark or heavily glazed pictures behind 
glass. By darkening half the room and throwing light 
from above on the pictures in the lighter half, it is even 
impossible to tell that the glass exists. It is to be hoped 
that this device will be more generally extended even in 
existing galleries; to those of future construction it will 
be indispensable. 

Even the most casual scanner of pictures must be 
grateful for this new wing, while anyone seriously interested 
in art must find it difficult to place a limit on his thanks to 
those who have brought it into being. Sir Joseph Duveen 
has added to the nation’s treasure. He has been admirably 
seconded by the munificence of Mr. Courtauld, the Tate 
officials, the architects, and those who have loaned works. 
But they need fear no lack of popular appreciation. 

T. W. Earp. 


Drama 
THE TWIN 


HE TWIN is a serious play about Spiritualism. 

If I were reading this article instead of writing 

it, that would convey all I wanted to know; 
I should not go to The Twin. But among my readers 
there may be some to whom that statement is not so 
conclusive. 

The Rev. Lothian-Maitland, vicar of St. Giles, 
Wicklow-on-the-Wolds, was in the eyes of the wold, the 
world and his family a widower, though his wife was 
still alive and earning her living as a medium. They 
had parted because she conceived the employment of 
her gift a sacred duty, while to him she was“ a spouse 
of Satan.” (In appearance he was a man of some- 
what low vitality and of pinched and sad refinement.) 
He had three children, two daughters and a son. 
Roddy had been killed in the war; Lorna was married 
to the most common-place man ever seen upon the 
stage, and Pearl, her father’s darling, was unfortunately 
“‘ psychic.” She was Roddy’s twin, and you know how 
strong the evidence is in fiction of a mysterious bond 
between twins. When Roddy died, Pearl pined, until 


she discovered from a medium on tour that she could 
herself establish communication with Roddy. This 
medium, Sylvia Brent, has been made, before the 
curtain rises, the object of a passionate attack from the 
pulpit by the vicar, with whom spiritualism is not 
unnaturally a tender point. He does not know tij 
she calls—and raises her veil—that Sylvia Brent js 
his wife. The result of his sermon has been to rouse 
natural curiosity and to induce many of his flock to try g 
séance with the lady, Pearl and a choir boy among 
others. The effect of dabbling in spiritualism on the 
choir boy, to whom the vicar, judging from his manne 
on the telephone, was deeply at ed, is disastrous, 
He dies blaspheming—alas! off stage. For Pearl, too, 
the results are disastrous, but in her case we are left in 
some doubt if they would have been so, had not he 
anxious father frightened her by telling her about 
the choir boy. Her mother, who seems a sympathetic 
woman, says that the danger to the medium of spiritual- 
istic experiments is small, compared with the blessi 
they bring, provided that the medium does not go off intoa 
trance in the dark and is not afraid. The vicar certai 
does not help his daughter to observe these cautions, 
However, on his side, there is the evidence of the Rey. 
Francis Fairless, who once was a medium himself. 
He favours the demonological seer ager His 
own experience has convinced him that the spirits which 
Sylvia Brent raises are bad spirits, who clothe them- 
selves in the likeness of the dead to lure the living to 
suicide, when their souls become the property of the 
Evil One. He himself, after months of what he ima- 
gined to be sweet communion with a dead fiancée, had 
seen her eyes half-way down a cliff, one evening while 
he was taking a sea-side stroll, and, unable to resist the 
invitation in them, he had flung himself over. On 
recovering he had been convinced that it was an evil 
spirit which had appeared to him, and his theory 
presently receives startling confirmation in the play. 
** Roddy ” appears to Pearl and motions her to jump 
out of the window, which she does. She is killed. 
Fairless then uses his occult powers, and recalls the 
spirit to prove his point. He puts to a greenish appari- 
tion in khaki a few searching questions in the name of 
“The Father, Son and Holy Ghost,” and without 
much difficulty extracts from it a full confession of the 
literally devilish machination. In a few minutes 
her soul would have been the Devil’s property. Why 
it was not already his is not explained. She had 
jumped. I rather suspect the authors here of not 
giving the Devil his due. But what happened next was 
hidden from us on the first night by the premature falling 
of the curtain while the vicar was sitting dead in his 
chair. The accidental falling of the curtain at least gave 
us an opportunity of finishing the play to our own 
tastes. I chose to think that the vicar hi 
was the Devil, and that if he had been exposed to our 
sight a moment or two longer, he would have vanished 
in a sulphurous huff-snuff. 


I do not know what the authors are up to. If the 
play is intended to deter people from spiritualism, I am 
afraid they have missed their mark. Like the Rev. 
Lothian - Maitland’s sermon, The Twin, if it had any 
effect at all, would be likely, so deep is human folly, 
to increase the incomes of Sylvia Brents. I looked 
round to see if any choir-boys were present; they 
were the only people I felt really anxious about. 
As far as I could judge the actors and actresses 
interpreted the play faithfully. Miss Valerie Taylor's 
performance gave me pleasure of a kind other 
than the, in this case, slightly sardonic satisfaction of 
observing how thoroughly the dramatists’ conception 
of character was carried out. She played with grace 
and ease and a natural intensity which made me 
to see her in a part not of the silly-serious kind. 


Desmonp MacCartTHyY. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


LAYTIME WITH A PEN wust be, I think, rather 
rare. No; now I come to think of it, it need 
not be. The parodies contained in this slim grey 
book were published by Macmillan and Bowes of 

Cambridge in 1891. Often a publisher has a large bundle 
of copies of a book by him which the public, because it 
so rarely sees a copy, supposes to be out of print. It may 
still be procurable. The author’s name is not given. 
It was probably an undergraduate publication; if it was, 
the author was a humorist of promise. Mr. A. E. Housman 
has written a very good parody of a Greek play. There 
is one, perhaps not equal to that one, but a good one in 
Playtime With a Pen. The scene takes place in the hall 
of a suburban residence at midnight. The householder 
enters in a dressing-gown ; the household has been alarmed 
by a burglar. After addressing the candle he carries and 
commenting upon the behaviour of the maids who “are 
cowering together like a swarm of birds when an eagle is 
in the air,” he puts us, in the approved Greek fashion, 
in possession of the facts, telling us how the form of his 
beloved wife appeared to him in his sleep and, standing 
over him with a loud shout, said : 


Why do you slumber so long, when the whole house is filled 
-with fear? For some wicked villain has been warmed with love 
for the all-golden ornaments of my body, and for the sheeny bright- 
ness of silver hid in a wick-plaited basket, and having made a way 
where there is no right of way through the pantry window, going 
alone without boots, he is by this time come, an uninvited guest, 
not ushered in by servants, into the interior of the house. It is 
your work now, having taken from my hand this adamantine 
poker, to follow a hostile quest into the upper regions till you 
find him. 
To the householder this seems the language of a woman 
utterly beside herself with fear; and whether it is worthy 
of credence or not we shall soon know. “ But as to me, an 
old an having a hoary head, following one who is nimbler 
upstairs, that is a plan requiring much thought; for in 
an uncertain contest in the dark the assailing party has 
generally the advantage, and of the two paths of courage 
that which follows discretion seems to me the best.” 
The chorus reflect antiphonally, as is their wont, upon 
the wider issues of the case, until the burglar himself enters. 
“O most detested sight of all that my eyes have seen,” 
and explains in answer to the questions of the chorus, 
“What are you doing? How do you come here? Tell 
us distinctly, for we wish to know,” describes with proper 
circumstantial detail how he lightly leapt the wall, passed 
quietly by the homes of the coachmen—“ a horse-driving 
race, who live on rolling wheels,” avoided the dogs unfriendly 
to strangers and leaving under some tree “ my dear boots, 
the iron-studded instructors of my wife,” entered the 
house. The play closes with the appearance of an exceed- 
ingly deliberate and reflective policeman. The diction 
and turns of phrase seem very close to the kind of English 
I remember hearing in school when a Greek play was being 
translated. How anybody could have expected us to 
feel the beauty of those plays I cannot imagine. 


* *” * 


There are two kinds of parody, the parody which makes 
fun of an author’s manner of thinking and feeling, and the 
parody (like this one) which relies for effect in applying 

methods to a subject incongruous with it. The 
first is criticism, the second only fun. Max’s Christmas 
is about the best book of prose parodies, which 

are also criticisms, in the language. In Playtime With a Pen 






there are two parodies of this nature. One is an admirable 
example of history written in the subjunctive mood te 
which historians and biographers commonly have recourse 
when their material runs out. The subject is a certain 
Osmunda Regalis, a contribution to “The Seventeen 
Eminent Old Women Series.” It begins (everyone will 
recognise the style) : 

We may therefore not unreasonably infer that it was in the 
transition period, between the age of iron savagery which we have 
just been describing, and the intellectual quasi-revival of the ante- 
Norman period, that a character, whose influence upon the social 
life and development of our nation can still be indistinctly traced 
beneath the superficial crust of a later civilisation, first appeared 
upon the stage of European history. It would thus be at the very 
dawn of a brighter period that Osmunda Regalis, to call the abbess 
by a traditional name, the authenticity of which we shall discuss 
presently, was probably born—assuming the passage which we 
have quoted above from the Saxon Chronicle not to be an inter- 
polation—in a smiling valley of one (though we should be hardly 
justified in saying which) of the most lovely counties of Anglo- 
Saxon Britain. 


The historian then proceeds to weave in picturesque detail, 
always cautiously admitting its hypothetical nature at 
each step : 

Amid the ancient cloisters of which a few crumbling ruins now 
mark—in the opinion of one uncertain archeological authority— 
the ruins of what was doubtless long known, if it was known at 
all, as St. Osmund’s nunnery, surrounded by a bevy of maidens, 
among whom the daughters of a Hengist may well have been 
found side by side with the ancesters of a Plantagenet, we can 
picture her at work ... directing the spiritual and material 
affairs of an abbey, which was perhaps—as why should it not have 
been ?—a more popular centre of culture and refinement than any 
inferior institution of the same kind; teaching, advising, already, 
it may be, foreseeing the future more free and influential position 
of her sex, respected by the young; alike distinguished (may we 
not believe ?) for her piety and learning, etc., etc. 


x 7 * 


Prince Mirsky has written a book which we needed, 
Russian Literature 1881-1925 (Routledge, 12s. 6d.). 1881 
was the date of Dostoevsky’s death. He is preparing a 
book on the period which precedes that date, which marks 
no turning point in Russian literature, but is a convenient 
land-mark. It marks in the critic’s opinion an end rather 
than a beginning: “ the end of the classical age of Russian 
Realism.” He thinks that 1845 or 1895 mark greater 
changes. The first fifteen years with which he deals are 
the autumn of the great age of Realism: “ their greatest 
man is the old Tolstoy, a man of a past generation; their 
second greatest, the distinctly autumnal genius of 
Tchekhov.” As regards modern Russian literature, he has 
aimed at giving us facts and avoiding those generalisations 
which are easier to make when the critic has only a 
slight acquaintance with his subject. This guide book 
is just what we want. He warns us that we may find some 
of his appreciations startling, and he asks us to believe 
that he is not bidding for originality in giving prominence 
to Leontiev, Rozanov and to the symbolists. “ Anglo- 
Saxon appreciation of Russian literature is about twenty 
years behind the times.” That may be, perhaps, the 
case, but our comparative judgments must be largely 
determined by the translatableness of particular works. 
It is only on trust that we take even Pushkin. However, 
in this book we are told how Russian authors appear to 
a Russian critic whom we trust. It is an important book, 
and one which must be reviewed at length later on. There 
is a useful Bibliography at the end. At last we have an 
opportunity of getting some reliable notions about what 
has been recently written in Russia. Though literary 


judgments in Russia have been greatly influenced by recent 
politics, the reader will be surprised to find how much less 
than they supposed Russian literature itself has been 
influenced by them. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Connoisseur, and Other Stories. By Waurer DE LA Mare. 
Collins. 10s. 6d. 

It may be, of course, that the capacity to enjoy Mr. de la 
Mare’s prose is a special gift, rare yet authentic, a sort of over- 
tone or bloom of appreciation, beyond the mere straightforward 
judgment of those who ordinarily know good prose wher they 
see it. On the other hand, it may be that Mr. de la Mare can’t 
really write prose at all, and that the admiration expressed for 
his stories is nothing but an unconscious overflow from the admi- 
ration which all of us feel for his poems. What is certain is that 
he does not write what can be considered good prose by any 
of the accepted canons. Personally, I am always willing to 
reject canons which seem more accepted than acceptable : I am 
all for your wild untameable exceptions, your errant splendours, 
your Blakes, Whitmans and Merediths. But your exception, no 
Jess than your rule, must survive the test of detailed examination. 
Let us apply that test to this new volume by Mr. de la Mare. 

The first story is called Mr. Kempe, and is about loneliness and 
terror: it is supposed to be told by a schoolmaster who, on a 
dangerous piece of cliff, was threatened with the hospitality of a 
madman. The madman’s hobby was the soul; he conducted 
researches into the question of the soul’s existence ; and he did 
so (apparently) by murdering his occasional guests. The school- 
master tells the story in a public-house, and comic relief is pro- 
vided by a gentleman with eyes like plums in a pudding. It is 
easy enough to unravel the technique here ; Mr. de la Mare is 
trying to make his horror more real by putting it cheek by jowl 
with the commonplace. Unfortunately, he has less than no gift 
for comic relief, and his bright angelic mind is dreadfully ill at 
ease with the commonplace. As for his ability to handle the 
language—on his very first page, in trying to tell us that “‘ autum- 
nal scents, failing day, rain so gentle and persistent,” make one 
feel sleepy, he says: ‘‘ Such phenomena as these have a slightly 
soporific effect on the human consciousness.” It is incredible, 
but it is so. A few pages further on, he is trying to express a 
more complicated idea (he has explained that an old woman 
thought there was “a something marked on the map”’): 

Sure enough there was: though unfortunately long wear of the 
one I carried had not only left indecipherable more than an Old 
English letter or two of any record of it, but had rubbed off a 
square half-mile or so of the country round about it. 


It is clear what is meant. It is meant that a letter or two, but 
no more, could still be deciphered ; but what is said is something 
quite different. Again a few pages, and we find this statement 
about Nature: “ Like the ants and the aphides and the elvers and 
the tadpoles, she produces us humans in millions.” But ants 
don’t, and Mr. de la Mare does not think or mean that they do. 
Again, what he means is as clear as his inability to say it. 

It may be argued that it is possible to write very badly and 
still be effective, as it is possible to bat very badly and still make 
a lot of runs. There are instances: Charlotte Bronté is one of 
them. But Charlotte Bronté does at least appear to be at home 
among her own pomposities and primnesses: Mr. de la Mare 
seems all the time unhappily squandering himself on a sort of 
thing for which he knows that he is too good. Take the next 
story, Missing ; I will not attempt to analyse its plot, because I 
am not sure what its plot is—nor does it matter: in this sort of 
narrative, atmosphere is everything and fact nothing. This 
story is told in a tea-shop, by a man of whom we learn: 

Even a Chelsea psychic would have been compelled to acknow- 
ledge that this particular human being had either disposed of his 
aura or had left it at home. 


Surely it would be impossible to strike a more rapid succession 
of obviously false notes ; and the falsity gets worse ; we are to 
understand that the un-aura’d gentleman has foxy eyes: 

I have never heard though that the fox is a dangerous animal 
even in a corner; only that he has his wits about him and preys 
on geese—whereas my stranger in the tea-shop had been refreshing 
himself with Osborne biscuits. 

Could ineptitude or irrelevance go further? The italics are mine. 
Alas that the words italicised should be Mr. de la Mare’s! 

The Connoisseur, the third story, which gives its name to the 
whole, is chaotic and ambitious: here indeed the test must be 
of the actual writing. Either the spirit is lifted by sheer power 
of words, or it isn’t. To quote long passages is often a bad way 
of criticism ; it is a way I like to avoid whenever possible; but 
here it is the only way of doing my author justice. The effect at 
which he is aiming could not by anybody be rendered in a few 
lines : it must depend on architecture, the kind of architecture 
we get in clouds and sunsets; wings lifted beyond spires, and 








buttresses literally flying. I will quote, then, a long 

from Mr. de la Mare ; I will quote also, for comparison, a famous 
passage in which, I feel, is done the thing that Mr. de la Mar 
is attempting. I will not give a name to either (though indeed 
the famous is so famous that I cannot hope to make 
much mystification) ; and I will respectfully leave my readers 
to judge if the comparison is a fair one, and what it tells. Her 
is one passage: 

Its last filmy wreaths of sulphurous smoke had centuries befor 
ceased to wreathe themselves from Ajubajao’s enormous womb, 
Leagues distant though its cone must be, its jagged outlines wer 
sharply discernible, cut clean against that southern horizon. The 
skies shallowly arching the plain of lava that flowed out ann 
from its base in enormous undulations, league on league, until its 
margin lay etched and fretted against the eastern heavens—this 
low-hung firmament was now of a greenish pallor. In its midst the 
noonday’s sun burned raylessly like a sullen topaz set in jade. 

But utterly lifeless though the plain appeared to be, minute 
susurrations were occasionally audible, caused apparently by 
scatterings of lava dust lifted from their hollows on heated draughts 
ofair. These gathering in volume, raised at last their multitudinous 
voices into a prolonged hiss, a sustained shrill sibilation as if the 
silken fringes of an enormous robe were being dragged gently across 
this ink-black Sahara. 

As they subsided once more, drifting softly to rest, a faint musical 
murmur followed their gigantic sigh, like that of far-distant drums 
and dulcimers from a secret and hidden borderland. Then this also 
ceased, and only the plaintive horns of the midges and the scurry of 
beetles scuttling beneath their shards to and fro in their haunts in 
the crevices of the lava broke the hush. 


And here is the other: 


I thought that it was a Sunday morning in May; that it was 
Easter Sunday, and as yet very early in the morning. I was stand- 
ing, as it seemed to me, at the door of my own cottage. Right 
before me lay the very scene which could really be commanded 
from that situation, but exalted, as was usual, and solemnised by 
the power of dreams. There were the same mountains, and the 
same lovely valley at their feet ; but the mountains were raised to 
more than Alpine height, and there was interspace far larger between 
them of savannahs and forest lawns; the hedges were rich with 
white roses; and no living creature was to be seen . 


Each describes height and contrasted lowland: the Sahara 
of the one balances the Alps and savannahs of the other: each 
gives the sense of silence as prelude to some music or movement 
that is to come. Yet one passage affects me with a sense of 
almost intolerable beauty: the other, though it uses the 
appropriate words, leaves me utterly cold—it is the sort of 
made rhetoric which I cannot without an effort compel myself 
to read. This is a purely subjective reaction ; I make no other 
claim for it. And those who honestly get from Mr. de la Mare 
a thrill which I have missed are presumably in the right of it. 

Only—and this is my reason for discussing the matter at 
such length—wherever a great reputation exists, there is 
immediately the danger that many will delude themselves 
into the belief that they are thrilled when they aren’t. It becomes 
“bad form” to question the idol: and literary taste loses 
integrity. Mr. de la Mare is, through no fault of his own, the 
victim of this idolatry. To stand up against it is invidious: 
to protest one’s sorrow at having to stand up against it makes 
one sound like Uriah Heep. But what is the wretched critic to 
do ? If the short passages which I have quoted from Mr. Kempe 
and Missing are not awkward and ugly—if the long passage 
I have quoted from The Connoisseur is not formal and lifeless 
—I will eat my hat. I should be only too glad to eat my words. 

Mr. de la Mare, it must be remembered, is making in these 
stories an extraordinarily high claim. He is not proposing just 
to pass the time for us. He is assaulting one of the loftiest 
citadels of art, attempting one of the most sacred retreats of 
emotion. Just because his stories are difficult to understand— 
just because, at the precise edge where the ordinary story-teller 
would be expected to give us definition and conclusion, they 
fade away into airy fantasy and confound us with the implication 
of inexplicable meanings—he must succeed absolutely, or he 
fails. The stuff must be sheer beauty, or it is nothing. The 
thrill must be the thrill that poetry gives us. Well, not all 
men can have, or can expect to have, all gifts. Mr. de la Mare 
thrills us all right when he writes poetry in verse: I cannot 
think it is his line to write poetry in prose. 

The three tales which I have named are typical. There are 
six more in the book, and the least ambitious are the best. 
Disillusioned and The Wharf are keen studies of psychological 
states: All Hallows, on the other hand, and The Lost Track 
are involved, and seem to depend for the lightening of their 
obscurity upon some distant and difficult revelation of co™ 
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revelation which never comes. Pretty Poll is about wanted “ melody ’—the deeper harmonies. Nor, except in 


















































‘a famous g parrot with two voices, one of a devil, one of an angel; and the rarest cases, will you light on the finer and more curious 
e la Mare about a young man who ruined his life by seeking for the original _felicities of expression : the utmost you will note is an exactness, 
gh indeed teacher of the angelic tones. The writing of this story in particular 4 mechanical equivalence between the thought and the phrase ; 
to make reflects the artificial awkwardness of the theme: “ You dark very welcome, it is true, after some of our modern twists and 
'Y readers taciturn angel,” says one woman to another; and there is volutions, but never penetrating or revealing. Often, indeed, 
lis. Here ps more revelation than is intended when she says also : such beauty as it ever had is lost to us by the passage of time. 

“ He is being rather a long time coming to what I suppose will Everybody knows Matthew Arnold's censure of Gray's “Thy 
ries before be the point.” That might stand for a criticism of all these tales. joys no glittering female meets ¥" : @ censure natural enough, 
us womb, There is a detail of minor interest in Mr. de la Mare’s style; but betraying a lack of the historic sense. Arnold ought to have 
lines were but perhaps it is illuminating. He is fond of incorporating in realised that a careful artist like Gray would never have used the 
zon. The his own sentences the great imaginative phrases of others: phrase if it had had then the associations it has to-day ; any more 
angularly “For when the slow dark hours begin”; “intense inane”; than Pope, if he had foreknown our slang, would have made 
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“romantic chasm.” It is not a bad habit, this of concealed Helen “ clasp the blooming hero in her arms.” We must dismiss, 
vens—this quotation: it is even a good one, if the phrases chosen are as far as possible, the present “ feel" of the vocabulary, and try 


midst the really apt to their context: but when they are not, they have to recapture its old atmosphere. 
jade. a disruptive effect! And a curious comment on them is supplied With the proviso, then, that one makes this preliminary 
©, minute by the following passage, where the quotations are unconcealed : suspension of our higher critical faculties, that one accepts as 
_— by “Better not,” she said, and for the first time smiled. “That P#rt of the game the Strephons and Chloes, the “ machinery,” 
ati would be four to one.”” The words haunt me. the stilted phraseology, the limited range, then one will be 
as if the But then so, too, do those of “ O Keith of Ravelston, the sorrows ready to approach Miss Campbell's book. Let us forget that we 
tly across of thy line!” and so, too, do “Bare ruined choirs where late the can now read Chaucer, as Pope could not, that Spenser's diction 
sweet birds sang,” and so, too, do “Cover her face; mine eyes is not “ludicrous” to us as it was to Thomson, that Shakespeare 
1t musical dazzle ; she died young.”” What are we to make of ourselves while is modern to us but was ancient to Addison ; that, on the other 
nt drums we are the slaves of such incantations as these ? hand, Coleridge, Keats and Swinburne have been born, have 
1 this also What are we to make of a writer—an admired writer, a beloved written, and have died since 1770—then we shall enjoy the book 
Scurry of writer, an admittedly great writer—who can compare his own 0 the full. 
haunts in phrase to the almost incomparable incantations ? It is nothing Much, in truth, there is in it to enjoy. Here is Grongar Hill, 


worse than odd that Mr. de la Mare, having occasion to quote Which, apart from the inevitable comparison with L’Allegro— 
the most famous lines of Keats, should destroy them by Witness the following: 




















at it was misquotation, as he does when he writes: “My heart aches Now I gain the Mountain’s Brow, 
as stand- and a drowsy numbness fills my sense, as though of hemlock What a Landskip lies below ! 
. Right I had drunk.” But that deliberate comparison is no such slip Old Castles on the Cliffs arise, 
nmanded of the pen: it is surely the anxious effort of a magic-maker, Proudly tow’ring in the Skies ! 
nised by half-conscious that in the medium he has here chosen the magic While the wanton Zephir sings, 
and the won't work. P. C. KENNEDY. And in the Vale perfumes his Wings ; 
Rene = While the Waters murmur deep ; 
between While the Shepherd charms his Sheep, . . . 
ich with is pleasant enough. Here is the Spleen, and a long extract from 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY POETRY the Song to David, which, though not exactly pleasant, shows 
Sahara Poems on Several Occasions, Written in the Eighteenth Century, signs of a very lofty genius ; a good deal of Prior, the originator, 
r: each Edited by KaTHLEEN W. CAMPBELL. Percy Reprints. 
»vement Blackwell. 6s. 
sense of Southey, sitting in his library, declared that his days were 
ses the passed among the dead. Very similar, ‘“‘ only more so,”’ was my 
sort of own fate, at least in youth. I was brought up among dead books ‘Deu e — 
myself —in a library of which at least half the volumes were of the 2 — 
0 other eighteenth century. The theologians were such as Seed, Disney, 
la Mare Doddridge, Cyril Jackson : the novelists were represented by the 
of it. Fool of Quality, Pamela, Sandford and Merton: and the poets— 
itter at in a row like a jerry-built suburban “terrace” run up on a single 
nere is plan—were Hughes, Somerville, Lyttelton, Shenstone and the 
nselves rest, not to forget Armstrong, to read whose work is one certain 
ecomes way of injuring the health it aims at preserving. Turned loose 
e —_ ae library, it will be gathered that I became tolerably familiar 
wn, ith the heroic couplet, and knew more than was necessary of 
idious : the Bangorian Controversy. My early epics were in the style of WHILE YOU’RE AWAY 
~ .-. mae — Alcander, and my discourses in the style of LET HEAL’S REMAKE YOUR BEDDING 
Koy Such a diet naturally produced surfeit : and from the age of EDDING that is in constant use 
passage sixteen any book published between 1700 and 1780 became all loses its shape and elasticity. 
lifeless but impossible to read. I looked, like Shelley, before and after ; It gets lumpy — becomes lifeless 
rords. but never there. The false balance of Rasselas was an abomi- and inert just ‘ike a tired human 
1 these nation, and the couplet no delight. Not Bowles himself could Duriné their own holidays wise telk 
ng just object more strenuously to Pope ; and Seed’s sermons, despite - ry <d y ill to 
loftiest Johnson’s panegyric, fell on stony ground. a , their a —— ed P © as t 
cats of But taste is a variable quantity ; and after years of revulsion Heat's for ckiliul renovation. + p= 4 
tand— I find myself turning back to the despised e poch with s curious very little to have them cleaned an 
y-teller interest. A dose of Georgian novels reconciles me to the Vicar remade, and, if necessary, put into 
, they § of Wakefield, and certain modern essayists send me back to the fresh ticking. Bedding, regularly 
ication Connoisseur and the Bee. After all, there is much to be said for treated thus, will last a lifetime. 
or he the Augustan Age ; a century that produced Swift, Berkeley, To clean the cover, ‘‘tease,”’ and 1 
Re —_ Goldsmith and Johnson; and, though I confess‘I still remake a 3 ft. mattress costs from 6/ 2 
10 e heroic couplet a little irritating, I can now read even BPeshing eactesidls exe eutibliel to con 
; Mare these Poems on Several Occasions with toleration, and the pn we he and carriage is Sidon all — 
cannot — of Walpole with delight. over {2 in England and Wales. 
ve, then, perused Miss Campbell’s anthology with a certain . * 
re ar reminiscent plonsase, net unis thet which Lo Wode to onid to OP aie sen st ar ia es lt ae 
est. ve felt when he revisited the Bastille—no longer as a prisoner TD 
logical but as a tourist. And there are undoubtedly many charming HEAL & SON Be 
Track things in it, provided you take them in the right mood. You must TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, Wi 
’ their hot expect romance, or Wordsworthian raptures, or—in contra- 
} con diction of Johnson’s saying that no one since Pope’s Homer had 
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still perhaps the unexcelled master, of light verse ; and some of 
Collins and Chatterton. Here is the first canto of the Castle of 
Indolence, and, by way of contrast, a little of Charles Churchill. 
With so much to be grateful for, it may seem invidious for a 
reader to express discontent; and no anthology can satisfy 
everybody. But he may perhaps confess that he would have 
liked to see, instead of Akenside’s Inscription for a Grotto, his 
Episile to Curio, which in its way is as good as Goldsmith’s 
Retaliation. Possibly also a specimen of Anstey might not have 
been amiss; and, though few want to be accused of admiring 
either Macpherson or Mason, yet in a representative selection 
a rhapsody from Ossian or a chorus from Elfrida could do no 
harm. As Miss Campbell has included hymns, I think Watts’s 
Hush my babe ought hardly to have been omitted, and something 
should have been given from John Wesley, who is too often 
disparaged in comparison with his brother Charles. Few hymns, 
and indeed few lyrics of any kind, can surpass Emerson’s 
favourite, the paraphrase of Tersteegen’s Verborgne Liebe Gottes 
Du, with its fine touch from St. Augustine : 

Thou hidden love of God, whose height, 

Whose depth unfathomed, no man knows, 
I see from far thy beauteous light, 
Inly I sigh for thy repose : 

My heart is pained, nor can it be 

At rest, till it finds rest in thee. 
Above all, I have been astonished at the omission of certain 
poems by the two Wartons, those halting harbingers of the 
Romantics, to whom, by the way, Sir Edmund Gosse has done 
justice in one of the best of his essays. The Enthusiast of Joseph 
Warton, though far from perfect, is interesting as a reaction from 
the Windsor Forest style of poetry, and Thomas’s Approach of 
Summer has merit independently of the time at which it appeared. 
Miss Campbell may have had her reasons. She tells us that she 
has passed by Cowper and Crabbe because they were not “of 
Augustan inspiration”; and she may have passed over (or 
rather, inadequately represented) the Wartons on the same 
ground. But she has, much to the improvement of her book, 
given us specimens of the poets who, amid the full flood of the 
Popian tide, stood apart from it, and feebly greeted the coming 
time from afar; and we could have wished for a few more of 
these premature births. 

In the preface there is a slight touch of the professor: an 
indication that the editor has in her mind young people studying 
** forms,”’ ‘** schools,”’ and “ periods” for examinations. It is 
pretty certain that the only way to read poetry is to read it for 
enjoyment and not fora class. But, if such students have to use 
this book—if, which heaven forbid, it is set as a “ subject "— 
they will be grateful to Miss Campbell for making their toils so 
pleasant. She has put in much that is delightful, and she has 
left out Young’s Night Thoughts and Blair’s Grave. The victims, 
then, regardless of their doom, may still play. 

E. E. KE.uerr. 


A TURBULENT PRIEST 


The Reminiscences of a Maynooth Professor. By WatrTEeR 
MacDonatp. Cape. 18s. 

As a professor of theology at Maynooth, the late Dr. Walter 
MacDonald led a life of surprising excitement. Yet, save among 
his colleagues and the Irish Bishops—the latter indeed were 
never permitted to forget his existence—he was an unknown man 
for the greater part of his career. Then, a few years before his 
death, he wrote a book entitled Some Ethical Questions of Peace 
and War, in which he justified on historical and theological 
grounds, the proposal of the English Government to impose 
conscription on Ireland. The point of view was an unpopular 
one in Ireland, but this work was on a subject of burning interest, 
and found many readers; discerning Irishmen—even though 
they disagreed with Dr. MacDonald’s conclusions—noted that 
Maynooth possessed a reasoner of remarkable power. Dr. 
MacDonald was, indeed, one of the most distinguished Irishmen 
of his time. He was also a devoted, if a critical, son of Ireland. 

The Reminiscences tells the story of a man rather singular and 
lonely in Catholic Ireland by reason of his strongly developed 
intellectual conscience, keen disentangling mind, and immer- 
sion in remote speculation, who yet had all that “‘ humanity ” 
which makes it impossible for the Catholic Irishman ever to 
stand “ above the battle,” or to become what the world calls 
a “philosopher.”” Dr. MacDonald, this metaphysician, was an 
impetuous and pugnacious person ; like the traditional stage- 
Irishman, he was happiest when some one had come to tread on 
the tail of his coat. He aimed high; Bishops were his mark. 


Nevertheless, as a criticism and a historical record of what has 





remained throughout recent revolutionary changes the greatest 


organisation in Ireland, his book has a great value. Other 
Irish Catholics have found fault with the character and 

of Roman Catholicism in Ireland. They have been anti-clericais, 
and, inevitably almost, spoke to catch the ear of Protestants, 
and came in the end to express a Protestant and an English 
standpoint. But Dr. MacDonald never lost his Irish indepen. 
dence, and to the last, the Church was all his life. 

all his experience was within the bounds of that Irish Catholic 
world, as to which he is so frank and informative. 

The Reminiscences will, therefore, introduce English readers 
to a new world. The names that figure so largely in most books 
on modern Ireland were not even names to Dr. MacDonald— 
for evidently, Yeats, A.E., Sir Horace Plunkett and others whom 
we are accustomed to regard as the makers of contemporary 
Ireland, have not penetrated Maynooth. The Church has not 
attached undue importance to the regenerative movements of the 
Dublin intellectuals! Dr. MacDonald, who came from a small 
farm in Co. Kilkenny, was an “ intellectual,” but his bent was 
scientific rather than literary. His interest in physics caused 
him to attempt to reconcile nineteenth-century developments of 
science with the scholastic philosophy. This was his intellectual 
effort, and, significantly, he fails to record that he encountered 
one single sympathiser with it during the course of his long 
theological career. When writing his book On Motion, it was 
to the Irish scientist, Fitzgerald of Trinity College (whose import- 
ance is noted in Vasiliev’s recent book on Relativity), that he hadto 
apply for an opinion on certain technical difficulties. The pro- 
fessors, when first he came to Maynooth, were friendly, jolly men, 
who, however, knew nothing, and cared less, about the new argu- 
ments that the scientific materialism of the ‘sixties and ’seventies 
was directed against faith. They were classified locally according 
to their political colour, Whig or Tory (the Tory colour prevailed 
in those days!). The only opposing ideas students were taught 
how to combat were the ideas of the Protestant churches. 
In his book, Dr. MacDonald tried to bring the kinetic view of 
motion into harmony with the physics of the Schoolmen and of 
Aristotle. He was accused of occasionalism—oddly enough, 
the same charge that had been brought against that other 
clerical philosopher from Kilkenny, Berkeley—and forbidden 
to teach what he had written, pending a decision from Rome, 
which meant, he complained, the decision of a “ couple of 
second-rate theologians.”” Why did the Irish Bishops pounce so 
precipitately on this book? They wanted no doubt to cool a 
too-enthusiastic young thinker. At the same time, the incident 
shows that the Bishops—notwithstanding Dr. MacDonald's 
strictures on their intelligence—had a quick enough apprehension 
of philosophical niceties. The doctrine of On Motion was a 
novelty, very abstrusely expressed, so that the book was not 
likely to have found many readers. After the inevitable con- 
demnation, Dr. MacDonald stayed on at Maynooth; and no 
attempt was made to deprive him of his job, although he wrote 
other books, all but one of which failed to pass the censor. 

One of the most interesting chapters of the reminiscences is 
that in which Dr. MacDonald expresses his views on the matter 
of University education in Ireland. He was sorry that Irish 
Catholics did not swamp Trinity College. They had had an 
offer from Trinity—was it a “ firm” one ?—which would have 
given them within the walls of that Elizabethan institution their 
own chapel and their own faculties of theology and philosophy. 
The Bishop and Mr. John Dillon preferred the plan of the present 
“* National University,”” where there is no residential life, and 
which is Catholic only because Irish Protestant parents are 
pretty certain not to send their sons there. 

For the rest, Dr. MacDonald’s reminiscences deal mainly with 
his disputes and disagreements with the Bishop, over a period of 
forty years, on matters of general interest. In 1890 he noted 
that the attitude of the Church towards Parnell was not due 
altogether to a concern for morality. Dr. MacDonald draws 4 
fine distinction between the right of the Church to be obeyed in 
politics, where grave moral issues are involved, and the right 
of the Church to assume political leadership. He thinks that 
joining in the Liberal hue and cry after Parnell the Bishops 
were seeking political domination. Their motive in desiring 
to enforce Parnell’s retirement was as political as Gladstone's 
motive in the like case. But politicians are entitled to pronounce 
ex cathedra on questions of political strategy, whereas Bishops 
are not! Twenty-eight years later, the Bishops, with a 
disregard for doctrinal consistency, put themselves at the hea 
of the semi-revolutionary preparation to resist conscription 
Ireland, although it had long ago been decided by the theologians 
that the established government in Ireland, i-e., English gover®- 
ment, was “legitimate ” in the sense that physical force might 
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CouNTRY LIFE 
COUNTRY HOUSES 


Every week “Country Life” contains 
beautifully illustrated particulars of 
hundreds of large and small country 
properties to be let or sold. It is the 
recognised advertising medium for 


COUNTRY HOUSES and ESTATES 


v 


A few recent Country Life Books 


COLOUR & INTERIOR DECORATION 
By Basil Ionides. With Colour Plates by 
W. B. E. Ranken. Also Illustrated by many 
photographs. 10s. 6d. net. 


A book of practical advice by one of the younger 
school of architects and decorators. Mr. Ionides is 
not afraid of new ideas, and he does not neglect the 
slightest detail of value. 


CARNATIONS for Every Garden and Green- 
house. By M. C. Allwood. With a Fore- 
word by Lord Lambourne. Profusely 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


This new book, by one of the greatest living 
experts, is designed to popularise the carnation 
amongst every class of gardening enthusiast. 


SMALL FAMILY HOUSES 
By R. Randal Phillips. 10s. 6d. net. 


Describing and illustrating over 30 houses, varying 
in price from £1,000 to £3,000, with actual plans. 


FIVE HUNDRED HOUSEHOLD HINTS 
By 500 Housewives. 2s. net. 


A mine of useful information—hints for every 
houschold emergency — full of labour-saving 
devices. 


COOKING WITHOUT A COOK 


Selected recipes from Homes and Gardens. 


3s. 6d. net. 


The aim of the book is to give variety to the daily 
fare, and suggest appetising _Ways of using up 
scraps. Almost every other dish is illustrated. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S COOKERY BOOK 
By Major Hugh Pollard. 7s. 6d. net. 


Containing more than 200 choice alternatives to 
the everlasting joint. 





For particulars of these or other Country Life 

Books, write to Dept. B, Country Life, Lid., 

Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, 
£2. 








Ist large Edition immediately 
exhausted. 
2nd large Edition ready. 


Milestones 


(Illus, 24/- net.) 


v THE MARQUIS OF HUNTLY 


“Full of quiet humour and tolerant wisdom. The 
Marquis has a rich store of Plutarchan anecdotes 
which throw a flash-light on personages and episodes 
of the nearer and farther past: a treasure-trove of 
quotable stories."—Morning Post. “He seems to 
have an inexhaustible fund of anecdote, and he 
certainly has a lively wit, so that his book is one full 
of good things.”—Westminsier Gazette. “A book 
full of the atmosphere of good company.”— 
Daily News. 





Naval Memories 


and ‘Traditions 
by Apmi. Sm 


HERBERT KING-HALL 


(Large, handsome illus. vol. 21/- nef) 


“Sir Herbert King-Hall, having helped to make 
history, modestly leaves the writing of it to the 
historian: and, like a courteous host, regales his 
readers with those entertaining episodes of the 
world-wandering seaman which relieved the eternal 
monotony of sea routine: and excellent fare they 
are.”"—Punch. “Abounds in good stories.”—Daily 
Chronicle. “The great-heartedness of the author of 
these cheery memoirs is manifested upon every 
page.”—Daily Telegraph. 





An Unexplored Pass 


Capt. B. K. FEATHERSTONE, F.R.G.S. 


with an introduction by 


Brig-Gen. The Hon. C. G. Bruce, C.B.,M.V.0. 
(Profusely illustrated. 18/- net.) 


“ A narrative of a 1,000-mile journey to the Kara- 
Koram Himalayas, the author being the only 
European in his party."—Daily Chronicle. The 
author describes an attempt which he made in the 
summer of 1922, starting from Srinagar, to cross 
the New or Western Muztagh Pass, which has not 
yet been crossed or explored by any European. 











SARAJ EVO 
R. M. SETON-WATSON 


(18/- net.) 
A STUDY IN THE ORIGINS OF THE GREAT 
WAR. 
“He meets and answers recent German propaganda, 
the object of which is to place on other shoulders 
than German ones the gmilt of causing the War. 
Much of the book is interesting as a detective novel.” 
—Daily Mail. 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 
(Publishers) Ltd., 
Paternoster Row 
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not be used for its overthrow. They began to talk of “ govern- 
ment by the majority ’’ and “‘self-determination.” It pained Dr. 
MacDonald to think that men trained in the Catholic schools 
should, with such catch-cries, have descended to the intellectual 
level of Protestants like Mr. Lloyd George and President Wilson ! 
Nevertheless, Dr. MacDonald was a Nationalist—as he had 
proved by standing by Parnell, and, against the Bishops, by 
fighting the cause of essential Irish at the Nationalist University, 
and he says, “Sinn Fein never thanked me for providing it 
with its most valuable principle,” namely, that established 
government may at certain historical moments become illegiti- 
mate: an advance on the orthodox Catholic political theory 
of passive obedience which had been used by the Church against 
the earlier Fenians. That moment, however, had, in his opinion, 
not arrived in Ireland in 1918, and the Imperial Government 
had the right to call for Irish assistance against Germany. It 
had by this time become almost a habit with Dr. MacDonald 
to be in a minority of one among Irish clerics. Not the intelli- 
gence only of the Bishops, but often their personal character, 
became the object of his scorn. Certainly he never doubted 
their devotion to the interests of religion in Ireland, though he 
often doubted whether in their hands those interests were safe. 
Constantly they have emerged from their proper sphere, to set 
(as he thought) the worse kind of example in Irish politics, with 
their violence of language, transparent vanity and arrogance. 
Read the pages in which Dr. MacDonald accounts for the adher- 
ence of the late Dr. O’Dwyer, Bishop of Limerick, to the Sinn 
Fein cause. The Irish parliamentary party had given Dr. 
O’Dwyer personal offence, and though he had once described 
that party as “ Ireland’s Army and Navy,” he now abused it in 
the same terms as he applied to Sir John Maxwell, after the 
executions of 1916. The same Bishop had defended Dr. 
O’Hickey’s expulsion from Maynooth on the ground that Dr. 
O’Hickey, in agitating for the cause of compulsory Irish, had 
used language “‘ unbefitting a gentleman.” Dr. O’Hickey, in a 
public letter, had ‘“‘ commended the Irish Bishops to God” 
(as Mr. Birrell once did, for Bishops of all denominations, in 
the House of Commons). Dr. Mannix, against whom the 


O’Hickey revolt was directed, was then President of Maynooth, 


where he had lately received the King and Queen. He is now 
Archbishop of Melbourne and the great republican ecclesiastic. 
This much—making all allowances for his hypercritical spirit— 
Dr. MacDonald clearly establishes; that the Irish Bishops 
have done nothing to prevent the domination of Irish national 
politics by Protestant ideas. He died before the Treaty was 
signed. What would he have thought of the very secular Free 
State which makes no national profession of religion, and in the 
Senate of which there is not a single representative of his Church 
or of any other ? 


ADVENTURES 


Wide Seas and Many Lands. By Arruur Mason. Cape. 38s. 6d. 


This is an extremely entertaining, and at the same time 
moving, book. Its rather dull exterior, together with a flat 
title of the kind which may mean anything or nothing, might 
easily deter a reader from further exploration. But Mr. Maurice 
Baring’s introduction is encouraging, and a few pages of the 
book itself are enough to convince us that (as Mr. Baring points 
out) we are in the presence of a born writer. In the first place, 
the book is a revelation of the strangely attractive quality of 
mind engendered by a sailor’s life—a quality compounded of 
wildness, simplicity, and intermittent acute sensibility. The 
story rambles on in the form of memoirs, with no conscious 
design; yet the very inconsequence of the whole forms a “ life- 
design" more satisfying than any that would probably have 
resulted had the writer had an artistic intention. He wins 
our sympathy straight away, by telling us of his early 
appreciation of Pickwick and Bleak House. Born in the north- 
east of Ireland, his boyhood was filled with the traditional 
romantic longing for the sea, which in most cases is dissipated 
before there is a possibility of its coming to fruition. But 
Mr. Mason tells his story in such a way that we feel sure that 
in his case it was bound to come true. The scene of his beating 
by the brutal schoolmaster, described as it is with a visual 
intensity that makes it painful reading, makes it sure. 

In the second place, the book seems to provide what amounts 
to a posthumous corroboration of Joseph Conrad. The latter 
part of the book is a sequence of stories so wildly romantic and 
as though “ stylised,” that if the sincere simplicity of the telling 
of them did not convince us of their truth to fact, we should put 
them into the category that holds the poetic fictions of Conrad. 


ee 


We read, with the same mixture of amazement and 

that fills us throughout a Conrad novel, of the mate who 
Florida water, which “seemed to improve his temper”; of 
fire-flies mistaken for the lights of a pursuing boat; of Li 
Jack, a true Conrad character of the attractive waster type, 
most extraordinary of all, of the old man, a sort of hermit i, 
a wild district of North America, guarding a cave in whig 
Mr. Mason found the long-dead body of a woman, in front ¢ 
which the old man daily renewed an offering of violets. 

Perhaps the best chapters of the book are the two whid 
describe the revival of a mining town in Nevada by an Austriay 
adventurer, his deposition by a stronger and cleverer man, th 
discovery of the latter’s fraud and the crash of the whole 
The story is pure cinema, yet it holds our interest and attentigg 
from beginning to end, by reason of its transparent truth anj 
the vividness of its detail. 

Yet occasionally Mr. Mason becomes suddenly self-conscioys 
and his style degenerates into mere “literature.” This, fo 
instance, occurs in an otherwise moving passage :—‘‘ What 
strange event! Half a thousand men with heads bared, bowed 
over the grave of a whore! Half a thousand ruined men, waiting 
to be released for revenge!” This sort of réclame is a great mis. 
take and spoils the effect of the whole scene. But happily such 
passages are few and are more than counterbalanced by othen 
such as this :—‘* The heads were bent again, and as the prayer 
went out, an uncanny silence crept over the grave, a silence that 
the sea creates, broken sometimes by the leap of a fish on the 
spout of a whale.” 


A BEST-SELLER 


The Decline of the West (Form and Actuality). By Oswam 
SrpeENGLER. Authorised translation with Notes by C. F, 
ATKINSON. Allen and Unwin. 21s. 


Deluded by the uniformity of material civilisation in Europe 
we tend to assume the existence of a similar spiritual uniformity. 
This book, if useful in no other way, at any rate serves to remind 
us that across a few leagues of ocean there lies a land far more 
essentially mysterious to us than Ancient Egypt or modem 
Tibet. Here is a book (or rather half of one, for this is only 
Vol. I of Spengler’s great work) which sells in Germany a 
Ethel M. Dell sells in England and America. It is made up of 
such sentences as: “A culture is born in the moment whens 
great soul awakens out of the proto-spirituality of ever-childish 
humanity, and detaches itself, a form from the formless, 8 
bounded and mortal thing from the boundless and enduring.” 
Now there is an obvious “ best-seller” ring about that sentence. 
The last part of it in particular might come straight out of 
Marie Corelli's Mighty Atom. Nor is the resemblance merely 
one of manner; for whereas the success of the Anglo-Saxon 
best-seller depends upon a facile acceptance of emotions, the 
Teutonic best-seller demands of the reader an equally facile 
acceptance of ideas. 

Spengler has found a new way of interpreting history. His 
“* periods ” are not divided according to geological, geographical, 
political, racial or religious standards. He envisages every 
civilisation as going through, in a fixed and invariable order, 8 
series of phases, which are characterised by a certain “ attitude 
towards life.”” Thus, incidentally, the historian becomes also 8 
prophet, and by inspecting a civilisation can tell how many 
more “ phases” it still has to run. Thus: “ Classical science 
faded out between the battle of Cann and that of Actium and 
made way for the world-outlook of the ‘second religiousness.’” 


And from this it is possible to foresee a date at which our Wester 
scientific thought shall have reached the limit of its evolution. 
(p. 381). 

oo my eyes there seems to emerge, as a vision, a hitherto 

unimagined mode of superlative historical research that is truly 

Western, necessarily alien to the Classical and to every other 

but ours—a comprehensive Physiognomic of all existence . . - 

(p. 159). 

The objection to Spengler’s method of periodising history # 
very obvious: his standard is a purely subjective one, and 
less he knows about the particular phase of history with 
he is dealing the more utterly arbitrary and accidental does his 
classification become. The assertions of an intelligent s 
about the “ attitude to life” of men in some far-off place at some 
remote period might command our provisional acceptance. ¥ 
Spengler professes to expound the Lebensgefishle of all mankind 
in all ages; and we at once object that what he promises is on the 
face of it impossible. One cannot, for example, get the “ feeling 
of a period without having read its literature, and no one ca? 
read all the languages of the globe. 
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3 BOOKS FOR DISCRIMINATING READERS 


APOSTATE 
By FORREST REID. 10s. 6d. net 


Ossert Burpett in the Outlook: “ A fascinating and in 
places a beautiful book, and it shows how the border of 
wonder in which his characters live was the world in which 
he, too, lived as a - + « The growth of an imagina- 
tion as interesting, as symbolic, as any recently revealed 
to the world.” 


ALFONSO THE SAGE 


and other Essays 


By J. B. TREND, author of “A Picture of 
Modern Spain.” 12s. net 


_ Daily News: “A series of historical and literary 
intended to reveal the mind of Spain to English readers. 
r. Trend writes exceptionally well. . . . No more 
entertaining and interpretative book about the Spanish mind 
has appeared in this country for a considerable time.” 


RICHARD MYRTLE & I 


By STEPHEN HUDSON, author of 
“Richard Kurt,” “Tony,” etc. 7s. 6d. net 
RICHARD MYRTLE AND I is a further volume in 


what is surely destined to be called “The Kurt Saga.” 

With each new book this subtle reader of the h 
mind, this skilled fastidious craftsman, deveean call 
further—along lines unexpected but, when realised, seen 
to be inevitable—his patient interpretation of the Kurt 
family and its friends. 











The History of 
Spiritualism 


by ARTHUR CONAN POYLE 






“Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has produced the book that was needed... 


a standard work . . 


he is almost too candid and fair.”—Morning 


Post. “Is remarkably unbiased.”—Daily News. “ Altogether a very 
considerable achievement in a very difficult field."—Evening Standard, 
Two volumes, medium 8vo; 8 plates in each volume. 

22 2s. net the set 


Sir Mortimer Durand 
by SIR PERCY SYKES 


A Biography 


The author gives a fascinating record of Sir Mortimer Durand’s brilliant 


career in India, Persia, Spain and the United States. 


His powers of 


statesmanship, and the remarkable ability which he brought to bear in 
dealing with Oriental potentates, are clearly revealed in this great work. 


With maps and 8 half-tone plates. 


25s. net 


The South Seas of To-day 


by MAJOR A. J. A. DOUGLAS and P. H. JOHNSON 


“The descriptions are admirable, and the illustrations reveal worlds of 
almost unimaginable beauty.”—Referee. “‘ Abounds in interest and enter- 


tainment.”—The Star. 


With 24 half-tone plates, and some useful maps and charts. 


2Zis. net 


The Alps for the Motorist 


by CHARLES L. FREESTON 


In this interesting and informative book, issued under the auspices of 
the Automobile Association, Mr. Freeston gives thoroughly practical and 
up-to-date information about Alpine roads. No fewer than 157 Passes 
are dealt with, together with a number of specially drawn sketch-maps 


and various useful conversion tables. 





With 8 maps and 16 half-tone plates. 7s. 6d. net 
With 8 maps. 5s. net 
" NEW 7/6 NOVELS 
Mezzanine 2nd Impression. by E. F. BENSON 


A story concerning the domesticity of a married couple who have reached 
the “ middle floor” of life and into whose happiness comes an intruder. 


The Incredulity of Father Brown 


by G. K. CHESTERTON 


The earlier adventures of Father Brown demonstrated his “ Innocence” 
and his “ Wisdom.” Here his “ Incredulity” is related in the author's 


characteristic style. 


The High Risk 


by IRENE STILES 


The title of this novel is taken from Rupert Brooke's “On Gods or Fools 
the High Risk Fails.” School life and a powerful study of girl psycho- 
logy and her development thereafter forms an attractive story. 


The Rossetti and other Tales 


by E. TEMPLE THURSTON 


No English author of to-day has won a larger following for his know- 
ledge of the human heart and skill of portraying the glamour of romance 
than Mr. E. Temple Thurston. His latest volume will delight, amuse 


and thrill numberless readers. 


Fairy Gold ana tmpression. by COMPTON MACKENZIE 


“ As rich in humour as it is in beauty.”—Daily Graphic. 


must be counted great and beautiful."—Western Mail. 
a quaint and sunny setting.”—Star, 


“A novel that 
“A fine yarn in 


Adam’s Breed 6th Impression. by RADCLYFFE HALL 


“Nothing finer in the fiction of the last decade.”"—Sunday Times. 
“ Brilliantly written.”—Daily Chronicle. “One of the finest and most 
poignant things in contemporary fiction.”—Alfred Noyes in the 


Bookman.” 
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The author mocks at the old-fashioned historian for whom 
“ history ” meant the Classical World and Europe. Very pro- 
perly (like Mr. H. G. Wells) he wants to bring in the East and 
especially the Far East. References to China, mostly of a kind 
showing very superficial knowledge, abound in his pages; but 
he has entirely failed to discover that Japan was the seat (in the 
ninth and tenth centuries) of one of the most remarkable civilisa- 
tions that ever existed, though this fact was certainly ascertain- 
able in 1924, when this revised, and to a large extent re-written, 
edition was published. It is one of the author’s boasts that he is 
able to view the present historically, with as much detachment as 
one might view the Ice Age. The result of this view “aus 
ungeheurer Entfernung” is that he has no notion what is going 
on around him. It is obvious (p. 255) that he has never heard 
of Chekhov ; nor in his analysis of the present day does he ever 
mention Proust, Matisse or Picasso, despite the fact that it is 
** the great arts in their kinship with the contemporary religions 
that give the key to the problem of Time.”” Perhaps the arts are 
in point of fact a sealed book to Herr Spengler, for what follows 
sounds very much like the voice of the congenital Philistine : 

Courbet, Manet, Cézanne portray over and over again, painfully, 
laboriously, soullessly the Forest of Fontainebleau, the bank of 
the Seine at Argenteuil or that remarkable valley near Arles. 

Rembrandt’s mighty landscapes lie essentially in the universe, 

Manet’s near a railway station. 


As will have been seen from the above quotations the transla- 
tion is not very brilliant. There is one first-class howler that 
wrecks the whole section called “ Act and Portrait.” “Act” is, 
of course, the German “ Akt” and means “the nude.” The 
results of this extraordinary piece of ignorance become more and 
more comic as the chapter progresses. To what act can Major 
Atkinson think that the author is referring ? We have an awful 
suspicion, confirmed by a note on p. 262, but contradicted by 
another equally phantastic note on p. 271: 

Nothing more clearly displays the decadence of Western art 
since the middle of the nineteenth century than its absurd rendering 
of acts by masses. 


As the translator wickedly omits them I will here insert the final 
words of the preface : 


May this book be not unworthy of a place alongside of the 
military achievements of Germany. Munich. 1917. 


CHARACTERS 


A Cabinet of Characters. Chosen and Edited by GwENDOLEN 
Murrpuy. Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 


The Theophrastian “ character,” in its miniature completeness, 
is apter than any other form of prose, except perhaps the 
aphorism, to the purpose of the anthologist ; and Miss Gwendolen 
Murphy has made full and excellent use of the opportunity it 
offers. To a nice taste in selection she adds a knowledge of her 
material which is probably unique. The field, though not, of 
course, virgin soil, has never before been cultivated so thoroughly. 
Miss Murphy has already published an elaborate bibliography 
of character literature, and her researches have made her aware 
of sources which even the omniscience of a Saintsbury or the 
curiosity of a Gosse need not be ashamed to confess that they 
had overlooked. So, while she properly gives fullest representation 
to the classics of the genre, Overbury and Earle and Butler, 
she is able to exemplify many obscure and nameless, but 
admirable, practitioners of this peculiarly English, peculiarly 
seventeenth-century art. 

Not that she confines herself either to England or to the 
seventeenth century. She quotes, in their earliest English 
versions, Theophrastus himself, whose book was the root of the 
whole matter, Pope Innocent III, Sebastian Brant, Antonio 
Guevara and La Bruyére ; while in chronological latitude, apart 
from the pagan “ only begetter’’ and the thirteenth century 
Bishop of Rome, she ranges from Chaucer to Galsworthy. But 
before Joseph Hall, the first true Theophrastian, the occurrence 
of the “‘ character” in literature is rare and accidental—and 
incidentally one might object against the inclusion of the “* poor 
scholar ”’ of the Miller’s Tale that he is not typical but individual, 
as genuine a creation as Tom Jones or Sam Weller—while later 
than Butler, unless in deliberate archaisms, it is something 
different. Steele and Addison did not look back to their pre- 
decessors in their own country but across the water to La 
Bruyére ; and, though La Bruyére also called Theophrastus his 
master, there is a difference between his book and those of 
Earle or Overbury which is clearly brought out by Miss Murphy 
in her very interesting introduction. The Frenchman and his 





English followers aimed at painting the type in the Precise 
colours of the individual ; they gave their figures fancy names 
and often used living models. Overbury and Earle aimed at 
displaying the essence of the type, abstracted from individual 
accident. Mr. Spectator stood at the threshold of the nove, 
The seventeenth-century character-writers were laying the 
foundations, if not quite consciously nor very securely, of 
system of empirical psychology. 

The seventeenth century, with Bacon at one end of it ang 
the Royal Society and Newton at the other, was a great scientifie 
as well as a great literary age, and the “ character” was 
by-product of the scientific spirit. Its ubiquity is inary, 
It found its way on to the stage and into the pulpit. It merges 
with satire and the essay, and Miss Murphy notes how difficult 
itis to segregate it. Halifax, whose famous Character of a Trimmer 
it is curious that Miss Murphy does not even mention, developed 
it into a political philosophy ; but he began with, and constantly 
reverts to, the accepted formula. 

Our Trimmer, as he has a great veneration for Laws in general 
so he has more particularly for our own; he looks upon them ag 
the chains that tye up our unruly Passions, which else like wild 
Beasts let loose, would reduce the World into its first State of 
Barbarism and Hostility; the good Things we enjoy, we owe to 
them ; and all the ill Things we are freed from by their Protection, 


When all is said, however, it is not for what they imply of 
the spirit of their age that we read these old writers, but for 
their own sake, their observation and shrewdness, their wit and 
quaintness, and for their record of manners different from our 
own. Miss Murphy, in making so ample a selection from them, 
has earned our lively gratitude. If we all possess (or should) 
a Microcosmographie, fifty pamphlets are here represented 
which we are never likely to see. As a taste of the quality which 
may lurk behind anonymity may be quoted this character of a 
“ nice, affected beau,” written by a “ young gentleman ” in 1696: 

One, who from Ten till Twelve, receives visits in Bed, where he 
lyes most magnificently with a long Perriwig neatly laid over the 

Sheets, extravigantly powder’d, and exactly curl’d; when the 

Clock has struck Twelve, that his two hours are expir’d, he begins 

to rise, and with much ado, about Three is drest, which we must 

allow to be but a very small time, considering how many little 
phidling insignificant things he has to adorn himself withal; as 
perfuming his Cloaths, using Washes to make his hands white, 
beautifying his Face, putting on two or three little Patches, soaking 
his Handkerchief in Rose-water, powdering his Linnen, which he 
pretends so stinks of Sope, he’s not able to bear it; and chiefly 
tying on his Cravat, which perhaps is done and undone a dozen times, 
before it sets with an Air according to his Mind. . 


So far as the main section of her book is concerned, it is 
difficult to suppose that Miss Murphy’s choice could have been 
bettered. To its later pages, however, one or two additions might 
be suggested. If Lamb is illustrated, why not Hazlitt, whose 
On Coffee-House Politicians is in the true vein? And since the 
poets are represented, it would have been pleasant to be regaled 
with one or two of Henley’s vivid “ London Types.” 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Tea: An Historical Sketch, By Rosert O. MENNELL. Effingham 
Wilson. 6s. 

Mr. Mennell, the head of an important tea business, is the seventh 
in direct succession from his ancestress, Maria Tuke, who set up ia 
York as a tea-merchant in 1725, defying successfully the prohibitions 
and fines of the Company of Merchant Adventurers. In this book he 
tells pleasantly the story, both of his own firm and of the tea trade as 8 
whole. The opposite views of Dr. Johnson and William Cobbett on 
tea-drinking are duly quoted, the rise and fall of the East India Com- 
pany’s monopoly duly told, the change from China to Indian and 
Ceylon tea duly chronicled, and a good deal of light thrown on the 
forms and methods of eighteenth and early nineteenth century trade. 
The book is slight, but well written and informative. It is, moreover, 
excellently printed and produced, with good illustrations and repro- 
ductions of old trade circulars relating to the tea trade. 


Some Problems of Wages and their Regulation in Great Britain since 
1918. By Avan G. B. Fisner. King. 12s. 6d. 

At the end of this careful and detailed survey, Dr. Fisher records 
his failure to find any definite principles at work behind the varied 
methods attempted since the end of the war in fixing or adjusting 
wage rates. His book is a record of facts—many of them painful 
facts—without any theoretical conclusions. He is right. It 
impossible to find any clear principles at work, either in fixing the 
of wages or in providing methods for their regulation. Arbitrators 
and Courts of Inquiry work by rule of thumb, and are guided by the 
conditions of the moment ; and we can say no more of the majority 
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MANTRAP | 


a new novel by 


SINCLAIR LEWIS 
will be published on July 8th 


Mantrap is a story of the Canadian North- 
West. In this latest book Sinclair Lewis, the 
story-teller, the creator of human characters, 
the engineer of thrilling yet strictly feasible 
situations, has found free play for his gifts. 


75. 6d. net 


By the Same Author 


THE JOB 


75. 6d. net 


MARTIN ARROWSMITH 


75. 6d. net 


THE TRAIL OF THE HAWK 
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THE 
ROMANTIC 
DIPLOMAT 


by MAURICE PALEOLOGUE 


(illus. 12/6 net.) 


“He relates not only the tortuous intrigues of 
Talleyrand, the astute diplomacy of Metternich, 
and the polemics of Chateaubriand, but also their 
incidental love affairs."—Jllustrated London News. 
“A storehouse of anecdotes and scenes, character- 
istic of their time and place."—Spectator. “A 
lively chronicle of three great diplomatists.”"— 
Daily Chronicle. 














THE FARINGTON DIARY 
1810 — 1811 (Ve. Vv 


by 
JOSEPH FARINGTON, R.A. 


(Edited by James Greig) (Illus. 21/- net) 


“There is something to interest everybody on every 
page, —— moreover, which you will find 
nowhere else. is diary is such a storehouse that 
we wonder how we pow! have done without it for 
so long.”—Sunday Times. “Pick where one will, 
amusing anecdotes and sidelights on politicians, 
actors, artists and eminent society people jump to 
the eye.”—Daily Chronicle. 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 
(Publishers), Lid., Paternoster Row 
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_ DEVON AND CORNWALL 
CORNWALL By R. Taurston Hopxins. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 





By J. Murray ALLISON. 
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Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 





ANNALS OF THE MAGIC ISLE 
By W. Ratpen HALt Carne. 
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tales of the countryside of the Isle of Man. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 





GOLDEN GREEN 


By Bart KEennepy. 
Author of “A Sailor Tramp,” etc. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


GRETNA GREEN ROMANCES 


A By Warren Henry. 
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this subject. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

MALAY * .AND 

A By R. J. H. Sisoney. 

Some phases of life in British Malaya. 

Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 15s. net. 
A LITERARY MAN’S LONDON 
By Cuartes G. Harper. 
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FIRST ESSAY ON ADVERTISING 


A lucid exposition of the Science of Advertising. 


Gives for the first time the heroic and fireside 


The general reader cannot fail to be interested in 
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Devotees of Tennis, Cricket—and Boating— 
take pride in their “whites.” Justifiably. : 
They can look just as “dressy” on these 
occasions as when wearing an ordinary 
business suit. “ Whites” should never 
be “ washed.” They should be cleaned 
by methods which prevent shrink- 
ing, which preserve the clear, 
bright colour ; which make, 
and keep, them soft and 
fleecy. We offer a very 
quick service forclean- 
ing flannelslike this. 


At nominal cost. 


Achille Serre 1 


Head Office & Works: Hackney Wick, London, E.9 


Branches and Agencies Everywhere 
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of wage rates than that they are determined partly by customary 
standards and partly by those twin mysteries, the laws of supply and 
demand. This does not detract from the merits of Dr. Fisher’s book 
as a careful summary of a very large body of facts. Beginning with a 
brief (too brief) summary of wage regulations during the war, Dr. 
Fisher goes on to deal in turn with the main post-war developments— 
the Industrial Courts Act, the National Industrial Conference, the 
International Labour Organisation, the Trade Boards Act, the 
Railway Agreements and the Railways Act of 1921, and the Coal Mines 
Agreement of the same year. His work is accurate and well docu- 
mented, and provides a useful handbook, bringing together materiel 
not otherwise easy to come by. 


The India Office. By Sim Matcotm C. C. Seton. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 


No one of the public offices in Whitehall has a history so interesting 
as that of the India Office, for the obvious reason that before 1858 the 
Government of India was, as Macaulay said, a huge anomaly. Until 
a date some years later than the transfer of the East India Company's 
powers to the Crown, the greater part of the work was carried on at 
the old East India House in Leadenhall Street. So attractive is the 
story of dual government, by the Company and the Board of Control, 
that Sir Malcolm Seton has yielded to the temptation of making his 
handbook to the India Office in no small part an historical summary. 
As everyone who knows the work of the Deputy Under-Secretary of 
State would expect, the volume is no less animated than authoritative, 
as clear a guide as could be desired to the elaborate scheme and 
operation of an imperial department. But the brevity of the chapters 
dealing with modern developments is a defect. This is particularly 
noticeable in the meagre attention given to the High Commissionership, 
which is concerned with an increasing number of important matters. 
It is a curious fact that the date of the Liberal triumph at the polls 
(January, 1906), which altered so much of imperial history, is inaccur- 
ately given by perhaps one-third of our contemporary writers. Sir 
Malcolm Seton belongs to the offending third. 
The Origin and Early History of Insurance. By C. F. TRENNERY. 

King. 145s. 

Dr. Trennery here mingles a great deal of learning with a considerable 
element of conjecture ; for he has to work in many cases with but 
scanty materials. The larger part of his book deals with the practice 
of insurance in the ancient world, from Babylonia and Phoenicia and 
India to Greece and Rome. Naturally there is a detailed treatment 
of bottomry loans and marine insurance; but, especially among the 
Romans Dr. Trennery finds traces of a considerably developed system 
of annuities and life insurance. He deals with the difficulty of con- 
ducting such business without a proper basis of actuarial knowledge, 
or a developed theory of probability, but shows that a considerable 
growth was possible on the basis of a very rough calculation of chances. 
This view is borne out by his study of the rise of modern insurance in 
the Middle Ages, of which an analysis occupies the final section of his 
book. There is an excellent bibliography. 


To-Day and To-Morrow: The Testing Period of the White Race. 
By J. H. Curie. Methuen. 6s. 


Like all the writers of his school. Mr. Curle invites us to join him 
in a round of the most dismal of surveys and prophecies. The Whites 
of Western Europe are the best hope of the world. But nature is 
all against them. They themselves are destroying their best and 
breeding from their worst ; industrialism and free schools are working 
their ruin; they have accepted Democracy and the rule of women. 
The Nordics go down before the Alpines, and the mighty hordes of 
coloured humanity, driven by hate and hunger. crush in from all 
sides. The earth is filling up ‘with the wrong people); its soil is 
being exhausted, and the fertilisers with it; timber is going, oil is 
gone, coal cannvt last for ever. The great old races are all worn 
out. The vast modern peoples—Russian, Americans, and the rest— 
what hope in them ? For the whole of Africa Evolution has no use ; 
but for the Far East a mighty destiny is reserved. Japan will stamp 
out syphilis and practise birth-control, with a ruthlessness that 
would appal the West; and China, possessing a vitality and power 
of labour unapproached by any white race, will one day acquire 
science. Then let the world beware! Now all this, and much more, 
is delightfully familiar. Mr. Curle is merely echoing those slapdash 
anthropologists who. ever since certain American best-sellers hit 
upon the popular game of restating Gobineau and H. S. Chamberlain, 
have enjoyed an exciting and remunerative run. The difference 
between the Lothrop Stoddards and Mr. Curle is that. while they 
work from a card-index and get entangled in jargon, he draws upon 
an extraordinary notebook of personal travel and observation, and 
moves lightly with the aid of short sentences and sharp generalisations. 
We can see the Dean of St. Paul’s turning with relief from his American 
Nordics, and greeting the author of To-day and To-morrow as a man, 
an Englishman, and a brother. 


Apostate. By Forrest Rerp. Constable. 10s. 6d. 


The first few chapters of Mr. Reid’s autobiography induce a feeling 
of slight fatigue. The only justification for such a mass of small 
detail is that it should be significant and each item a symbol of some- 
thing we ourselves remember. This was done successfully by Maurice 








a 


Baring, in The Puppet Show of Memory, which achieved the feat of 
making us remember things in our own childhood that we had for. 
gotten—and the shock of this was delicious. But there is a tritenegs 
about the early chapters of Mr. Reid’s book, which may deter a reader 
from undertaking the very much better ones that follow. The 
pitfalls of this method of memoir-writing are, of course, sentimentality 
and over-preciosity, which destroy the true value of a memoir— 
the preservation in appropriate form of the sense of truth, in d 

alike the small and great moments of life. The great merit of such 
writer as Proust (who, for this purpose, may be considered as a memoir. 
writer) is that fantasy and truth achieve a perfect balance in his 
method of exposition. In Mr. Reid’s book there are several 

that, so to speak, ring a bell in our minds. For instance, this 
description of his mother: ‘‘ For her there were no degrees; the 
possession or the absence of talents or virtues did not affect the 
issue in the least ; you were either within the pale or you were Det; 
and, if you were not, no careful training, no discreet burial of 
compromising ancestors, no manner acquired at Eton and at 
Oxford, could deceive her. She knew. And when she knew, her 
sweetness was redoubled—but she talked to you about the weather,” 
The accounts of the children with whom he played as a child are 
admirably vivid and amusing. Nothing could be more poignant than 
the description of his walk with a snobbish woman, who had enticed 
him into her company, in order to “find out things" about his up. 
bringing. But perhaps the most genuine-sounding reminiscence is 
that of Alan Cunningham as a boy. The whole delineation of his 
extraordinary character—elusive, attractive, and at the same time 
slightly inhuman—is most brilliantly done. He is depicted 
mildly bullying another boy,« stealing chocolates off a counter 
while the shopman’s back is turned, leading the writer into 
helping him to burgle a house. This last scene, with its drama of 
youthful emotional struggle, might be fiction of a fanciful kind, though 
it is palpably true. But then. Mr. Reid is a novelist and knows how 
to do these things. The last part of the book is a sensitive 
account of the progress of the writer’s literary faculty. It is an 
interesting piéce justificative. 


Control on the Railways. 
12s. 6d. 

This book deals largely with technical subjects ; but it is written 
so as to be read by laymen as well as technicians. Mr. Burtt sets 
out, under his general title, to describe the various parts of the 
mechanism of “controls” by which a modern railway system is 
regulated, leading up to a study of the central problem of control 
over the system as a whole. A large part of his book deals with the 
changes introduced by modern inventions, and especially by the 
telegraph and telephone, on which the entire control arrangement 
turns. Devolution of responsibility is, in his view, the main principle 
which should govern the system. The centralisation which the 
telegraph and telephone make possible is only the means to a fuller 
and better organised devolution. 


A State Trading Adventure. By Franx H. Couuer, C.B. Oxford 

University Press. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Coller was Secretary to the Ministry of Food; and his book is 
a jocular, outspoken, garrulous chronicle of the work of the Ministry 
up to its dissolution. He does not believe in State trading, except 
in war-time, because of “its extreme susceptibility to political 
pressure ’’; but he is concerned to defend what his Department 
actually did ; and a very good defence he makes. Especially attrac- 
tive are his shrewd and often witty comments, by way of praise and 
blame, on the persons with whom he was brought into contact in his 
official capacity. Mr. Coller’s book is not very easy to follow, if it is 
treated as a scientific account of the work of the Food Ministry ; but 
as a pendant to Mr. E. M. H. Lloyd’s detailed study it makes an 
amusing and often illuminating commentary. 


By Pare Burtt. Allen and Unwin. 


My Contemporaries. By Maxtmmuran Harpen. Translated by 


Wituiam C. Lawton. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

This translation from the German of one of the most distinguished 
of living journalists makes disappointingly heavy reading. It may 
be Herr Harden's predilection for the “open letter” style of address— 
a journalistic device long worn threadbare in this country. Or it 
may be his continual use of inverted commas, sometimes quoting 
his subjects’ own words, sometimes from imaginary speeches which 
he has put into their mouths, sometimes from his own earlier writings, 
till it is difficult to remember who is supposed to be talking to whom. 
But the chief blame must surely be the translator's. Herr Harden 
has never, so far as we know, been accused of obscurity; yet he is 
made to write thus (quoting Bismarck): “‘I am not willing that, 
by the previous speaker’s midwifery, out of my word another 
one be born, as, out of another, what also I have never uttered sprang, 
‘Might goes before Right.’”” German may not be an easy language 
to translate, but there is no need to be crudely literal. The general 
effect is one of noise and confusion: a cloud-burst of exclamation 
marks and inverted commas, through which no clear picture of Hert 
Harden’s contemporaries can be perceived. It is a pity; for be 
writes with tremendous vigour and tremendous sincerity ; he writes 
of his friend Bismarck, of his enemy the Kaiser, of Mr. Lloyd George. 
M. Clemenceau, President Wilson and others who have made history 
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Enjoy a larger income 
and live longer! 


If you depend on investments for your income you are 
probably only getting about 5% on your Capital, and you may 
not be sure of that or of the safety of your money. 


Supposing you can get 11% guaranteed for as long as ever 
ae Wve, then you would be able to indulge in more of the 
comforts of life and be relieved of all anxiety. Both 
advantages will tend to lengthen your life. 


11°/, Guaranteed 
for as long as you live 


A man of 65 can obtain from the Sun Life of Canada an 
Annuity equivalent to 11% on his Capital. If his health 
is impaired, a larger Annuity will be granted. Older and 
younger ages get proportionately higher and lower rates, 
and all receive advantages exclusive to Sun of Canada 
Annuitants. 


There are many other forms of Sun of Canada Annuities 
—Joint Life, Annuities with guaranteed return of Capital, 
Deferred Annuities and Educational Annuities. 


Why not let us send you particulars? Remember, the offer 
is made to you by the leading Annuity Co.—a Company with 
Government-Supervised Assets exceeding £62,000,000. 


In confidence, write, giving exact date of birth. 


Address your inquiry to J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life 
of Canada, 10 Sun of Canada House, Victoria Embankment 
(near Temple Station), London, W.C. 2. 























Just Published. 


THE FACTS OF INDUSTRY. 


The Case for Publicity. 


This popes has been compiled and agprgvet by a committee consisting 
of Lord Astor, Prof. Bowley, Harold G. Brown, J. T. Brownlie, W. L. 
Hichens, Frank Hodges, W. T. Layton (Chairman), Kenneth Lee 
Sir W. McLintock, J. J. Mallon, A. Pugh, B. Seebohm Rowntree, and 
H. B. Usher (Secretary). 

MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Paper Cover. is. net. 











Have you read up 
the Currency question ? 


Every student of the social problem will sooner or later 
find it necessary to look into this subject. Mr. Meulen’s 
book has received high praise in authoritative quarters. 
The reforms he proposes were never more urgently 
needed than to-day. 


Read INDUSTRIAL JUSTICE 
THROUGH BANKING REFORM 
by HENRY MEULEN 


Demy Oct., 324 pages. 6/- nett. 


Published by RICHARD J. JAMES, 10, 11, 12 Ivy Lane, 
Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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BEFORE STARTING ON YOUR OWN HOLIDAY, please 
remember the many tired London women who will have no chance of 
me unless you help them. A donation of £2 (two thirds of the cost) 
will give a Mother and Child a fortnight’s holiday at the seaside. The 
Secretary, Women’s Hoxipay Funp, 76 Denison House, Vauxhall 

Bridge Road, S.W. 1. 
































For Golf or Country Wear 


the “Norvic-Havers” Shoe. 


ADE different, to a design which Arthur 
Havers, the Golf Champion, collaborating 
with the Norvic Shoe Company, approved as ideal 
for its purpose, this sturdy “NORVIC- 
HAVERS” Shoe is equally suitable for golf or 
walking in the country. It is the fact that intelli- 
gence and not rule-of-thumb methods are em- 
ployed in the manufacture of all NORVIC and 
MASCOT Shoes which places them in their 
unique position. Materials are chosen, not bought 
haphazard with price as the principal factor. 
An Agent in YOUR town—easily found. 











Name of Agent and Booklet of Styles 


NORVIC SHOE CO., NORWICH 
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in recent years. We should have liked to have been abie to dig 
tinguish more precisely what he was trying to say. Here and ther 
a clear-cut sentence starts out of the gloom. “Nobody knows what 
he [Mr. Lloyd George] believes in.” Yet “England knows him; 
knows him for one who even beneath the snows of age retains his 
personal charm, but in the inmost heart of his effort always holds 
always wished to hold, only himself.” It is clear, at any rate, tha 
Herr Harden does not trust Mr. Lioyd George. In another plag 
he describes that statesman as more of a Conservative than Disraelj; 
but adds that the Liberal “feud” against him (like that againg 
Joseph Chamberlain) is “sheer stupidity” and “has enfeebleq 
English Liberalism.” To the English mind there seems to be some 
contradiction there—and an explanation, perhaps, of the difficulty 


ee a= ff “tt A 
sO THE NORTH POLE we often find in understanding why German politicians belong to 
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one party more than to another. 
Fifty Years of Army Music. By Lt.-Col. Macxenzie-Rogay, 


Methuen. 15s. 
{REL ABR Colonel Mackenzie-Rogan’s book is a contribution to the history 
"4 Ic of Army music. He tells his story in great detail, from the year 1867, 
when he enlisted as a band-boy, up till 1920, when he retired as Senior 
Director of Music to the Brigade of Guards. It is a record of tireleg 


The name Pirelli ‘s associated with many achievements. effort in pursuit of worthy aims, and he tells it simply and well 
making the “daily round” of army life entertaining 


Last year the great Pirelli achievement was the winning He shows wide experience and that he himself possesses a fine musical 
of the World’s Championship on Pirelli Tyres. This sense. The subject of military music is one which has received 


. irelli achie . fligh scant attention, both from composers and from those who have been 
year there is another Pirelli achievement in the t of engaged in performing it, and Colonel Rogan has done real service in 


the “Norge” over the North Pole. Her main fabrics heightening the general standard, both of military music and of it 
were made by Pirelli. performance. From the unusual point of view of the band he 
gives accounts of his experiences in India and Canada, the coronatiog 


. . ss . and funeral of King Edward, the war, and the peace celebrations. 
The very latest Pirelli achievement is in the interests of ppt e oheaby 


tyre purchasers. Every Pirelli Motor Car Cover pur- ROY 
chased between now and September 30th, 1926, is 

definitely guaranteed against Bursts and Blowouts, with ABOUT MOTORING 

a limit of 10,000 miles, without extra charge. Buy 

these famous tyres this season, and make certain of ‘ h ] HEN news is scarce in summer, the harassed editor | 
trouble-free maximum mileage. of a daily paper can always satisfy his readers by > __— 
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inserting a panicky column about motor accidents. As 
his business in many cases is rather to thrill, or to tickle popular 
They cost no more. prejudice, than to instruct, he never troubles to explain that H] 
we are painfully attempting to organise fast and heavy transport T 
over roads originally planned for a mere fraction of modern 


traffic, travelling at a seventh or an eighth of present speeds. 
Neither will he remind his shocked and excited subscribers that Full 
the number of vehicles is increasing by leaps and bounds. In — 


spite of these and other reticences, his column performs a public Tr L 


service ; for it proves that death lurks close to the man who 
motors, as well as to the man who flies. A daily paper can do " 
i 


° little more than chronicle such matters, for the demands on its 


Ti wor . Aap space are enormous. Four other parties are chiefly concerned shed 
The (ons in reducing the casualty lists to minimum dimensions. The EBA 
the Cael? “~_ Government, by initiating sane legislation. The mechanical . 


engineer by designing safer vehicles. The road engineer by — 






















Freee Ltd. transforming our ancient horse highways into motor routes. v0 
a ion 146 The private owner by cultivating road sense. These four con- e 
Queen vittoria on tributions are of equal importance. —— 

ondon, - 4% 
Branch Addresses: ° “a . ° - P | ond 
One feature is common to all the crashes which occupy their Designs 


MANCHESTER 
Hulme Hall Road, 
Chester Road. 
SOUTHAMPTON : 
Western Shore. 
GLASGOW: 4 Carl- 
ton Place. 


reserved corner of every newspaper. It is the element of the aa te 
unexpected. The brakes failed—unexpectedly. The motor vols., £3 
lorry came out of a side road—unexpectedly. The young lady's 18 Joke 
cycle skidded—unexpectedly. There was a flock of sheep just — 
round the corner—unexpectedly. A tyre burst—unexpectedly. 

The other day the writer witnessed an accident in which this AU 
first and universal cause operated up to the limits of absurdity. | A 





A driver who had not been to bed for two days fell fast asleep ! 
at the wheel of his car in a busy London thoroughfare. His un- — 
conscious foot sank heavily on the accelerator pedal. The car S™ 


leapt angrily forward at forty miles an hour and viciously 
prodded the astounded vehicle immediately ahead to the great 
mystification of all be holders. 

* 3 * 

Admitting the validity of this law, imagination assumes its 
Ask your Dealer true dimensions in the mental processes of a safe driver. During 
for these Guar- the war certain miserable pilots of the Air Force had to cover 
aniced Tyres, many miles of unfriendly distance before executing the orders 
and make sure on which they had been dispatched. The distance might be 
you get our empty sea; or desert tenanted by starvation and a few pre- 
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Guarantee Card. datory Arabs ; or the hinterland of an alert enemy's lines; ta 
impenetrable tropical jungle. The possibilities were so vi A ] 
and obvious that the most irresponsible pilots began to think, 
contemplated a myriad unkind happenings, and laid their plans est 






accordingly. The destruction of the machine and confidential 
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4 pleco of Constructive Christianity deserving of 
every support. 


The Shaftesbury Homes & “‘ARETHUSA”’ Training Ship 


Training 1,000 Boys and Giris trom all 
awe parts of the U 


| gsUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Patrons: 
|| THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING and QUEEN. 
President: 

| W.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.C. 
1,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy 
and Mercantile Marine. wr! Bundreds 
have been emigrated to the British 
Dominions. 
| 3,000 Girls have been trained for Household 
duties, etc. 
Chaiwman and Treasurer: 
Cc. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 


Deputy Chairman: 
F. H. CLAYTON, Esq. 








i) 

{| 

{4, SHAFTESBURY AV., LONDON, W.C.?. 
Bank 

| WESTMINSTER BANK, 214 High Holborn, W.C.2. 
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COURT THEATRE, SLOANE SQUARE, 5&.W. 
"Phone: Sloane 5137 (2 lines). 
Every Evening at 8.15. 
Matinees Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday at 2.15. 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ COMEDY, 


THE FARMER'S WIFE. 


THIRD YEAR AND LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. 











ROYALTY. (Ger. 3855.) Monday Next, at 8.30. 


MATINEES, THURS. and SAT., at 2.30. 
(For Two Weeks Only.) 


A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY. 





A Comedy by Turgenev. 




















LITERARY 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
Students enrolling now are eligible for the 
£50 HOLIDAY PRIZE 
which has just been instituted. 

Full particulars of this and other Prizes will be sent, together with 
the Prospectus of the School’s Courses, upon application to The 
Business Manager, 

Tak LonDon ScHoorL, OF JOURNALISM, 110 Great Russell St, W.C. 1. 








UTHORS and Composers invited to forward Novels, Poems, 

Stories, Tales, Children Plays, Films, Essays, Lyrics, Music .—ARTHUR 

an 5s Limited, 29 Ludgate Hill, London. No reading fees. Estab- 
1898. 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13] Victoria St., London, S.W. 1. 








BOOKS.—Story of the Nations, 67 vols., £9, cost {25; Smollett’s 
Novels, 12 vols., 423., cost £3 12s., Arthur Maclean’s Works, 9 vols., £5 58., 
cost {9 98.: George Morris, Heloise and Abclard, 2 vols., signed copy, £4 45. ; 
y's London, Extra illustrated, extended to 6 vols., {40; Symonds Ben- 
veauto Cellino, 2 wols., First Edition, {r2; London Spy, 1699-1700, 18 parts com- 
plete, £5 ; Hodgkin's Rariora, 3 vols., fi cost {6 6s.; Cruickshank Comic Almanac, 
to vols., 1835-$3, complete sct, £36; Balzac’s Novels, ete., 53 vols., £12; Blake's 
for Gray’s Poems, 1922, {10, cost £15; Newgate Calendar, 4 vols. in 3, 
1834, illus., rare, {4 48.; Punch, 167 vols., 1841-1924, £28; Browne’s Hydrotaplia, 
Urme Burial, ete., First Edition, 1658, rare, (5; Blavatsky’s Secret Doctrine, 4 
vols., £3 38. Rare Books supplied. Picase state wants. Catalogues free. Libraries 
ot pareels of books purchased for cash.—HOLLAND BROS., Expert Bookfinders 
t¢ John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


ae MISCELLANEOUS 


U PAIR.—Young German lady, at present in London, would 
“ like to be received into English family, or school. Willing to teach German, 
Piano, assist in housekeeping duties also. Holiday t. References ex- 
changed.—Write H. D., care of James Glass, 180 Broadhurst Gosdens, N.W. 6. 
GUMMER HOLIDAY POST in family, wanted by young German 
lady.—Friulein Klehmet, Berlin C., Klosterstrasse, 65/67. 

















TBANET, near Broadstairs.—September 30th, University Woman 
Teceives a few Girls, 9-12. Prepared for entrance Cheltenham, Benend, etc. 


tT Healthy, pleasant home life. {50 a term.—Mrs. THOMPSON, Nairobi, Kingsgate, 


ANTED.—“ Nooks and Byways of Italy,” by Crauford 
Tait Remap. Box 194, NEW STATESMAN, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
A. 2. 


R#AL SHETLAND Pullovers, J erseys,Cardigans, Stockings, Scarves, 
ete. Finest soft cosy Shetiand wool, extremely light aud elastic, knitted for 
you personally by expert knitters. Shetland prices FAR LESS than shop 

pie & an inferior article.—Send postcard for illustrated booklet to Wx 

_JOnNBON, STro, Mid-Yell, Shetlands, N.B. 
A REAL SAVING !—Have your Suits, Overcoats, Costumes, 
Ton Turaed and Beautifully re-Tailored just like new by our expert stafi. 
ments ius ists since 1897. Write for descriptive price list or send gar- 

Londen, estimate, Lonpon Turninc Co. (Dept. E.), 16 Chardmore Road, 

+16. Wecoilect. ‘Phone Clissold 4777. 
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THAT “NUTTY” 
FLAVOUR 


”»> 


The exceptionally fine “nutty 
flavour of Three Nuns Tobacco 
cannot be produced cheaply. It 
calls for very high grades of leaf, 
skilfully blended and slowly 
matured. Yet Three Nuns is a 
really economical tobacco, for it 
never crumbles in the pouch 
and burns slowly in the pipe. 





The Tobacco 


of Curious Cut 
12 an ounce 


In Packets: 10z. 1/2; 2 0z. 2/4 
In Tins: 2 oz. 2/4; 4 oz. 4/8 
King’s Head is similar bur « little fuller 


; Srepuen Mircnect & Son, 36, St Andrew Square, Glasgow, Branch of 
The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Led. 
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papers ; weapons for self-defence ; emergency rations, pending 
rescue or captivity ; provision for finding the way back to human 
habitations; means for supporting oneself in untenanted 
oceans ; and the like. On the road there are many distractions 
which deflect the imagination, a faculty in which most men and 
some women are sadly deficient at the best. It is really the duty 
of the Government to fill the void. There should be an official 
training course, through which every motoring neophyte might 
be compelled to pass before he endangers himself and the public. 
The aviator must pass a prolonged discipline before he takes the 
air, in which he seldom imperils anybody but himself. The 
motorist need only pay five shillings for the right to overwork 


busy coroners. j " bs 


It is good to know that imaginative literature bulks larger in 
the lower forms of education than it used to do. But mere 
imagination, however well developed in itself, is practically 
useless. Edgar Allan Poe had the kind of imagination which 
few men in a century can boast, even if they eat dressed crab 
at midnight on a weak digestion. Yet Poe would make just as 
dangerous a driver as nine novices out of ten. An experienced 
imagination is the real safeguard. Such experience may be 
actual or derived. If the applicant for a driving licence could 
be compelled to prove that he or she had motored 5,000 miles 
as a passenger, a few hairbreadth escapes would certainly have 
sharpened up all the faculties. But 5,000 miles of average tra- 
velling quite fail to produce more than a very small percentage 
of the potential imbroglios. I personally motored 250,000 miles 
before anybody lay bleeding under my dumbirons. During that 
period I suffered many a motoring nightmare; but never till it 
positively occurred did I picture myself with my car stationarily 
pointing up a steep hill, down which a small cloud of cyclists 
were charging with a strong gale at their backs, and their 
machines clean oul of control. It follows that such “ expe- 
riencing ”—to coin a dreadful word—can be performed most 
rapidly and economically indoors, where a practised teacher 
with diagrams and photographs and pointed words could fil) the 
mind of even a Poe with many new and wholesome thoughts 
in quite a short time. Such a task is actually attempted on a 
small and voluntary scale by a few amateurish organisations. 
Motorists in general are beginning to wonder whether it must not 
soon be done by compulsion and universally. 

R. E, Davipson. 


THE CITY 


LL the home markets are keeping firm and in some sections 
A there is quite a lot of activity with rising prices. As 
is usual at this time of the year, there is a demand for 

the ordinary stocks of Argentine Railways, the financial year of 
which ends June 30th. A continuance of last year’s dividends 
is practically assured. It would be easy to write weighing 
up the merits of one against the other, but the best is good 
enough, and Buenos Aires and Pacific at about 85} still gives 
the highest yield with its 7 per cent. dividend. The section 
which has now become most popular is that of South African 
finance and mining companies, particularly those interested 
in diamonds, and perusal of Sir Ernest Oppenheimer’s speech 
in Johannesburg to the shareholders of the Anglo-American 
Corporation of South Africa lends justification to this movement. 
The Anglo-American Corporation now dominates the diamond 
situation, and is pursuing a very active and profitable policy 
in this and several other directions. The diamond position 
appeers to be particularly bright as a result of the selling 
syndicate brought about by the Anglo-American, and a good 
purchase in this section is probably the New Jagersfontein 
at about 90s. For the past three years, dividends have 
been at the rate of 27} per cent. per annum, but as the result 
of the increased price following upon the new agreement, this 
dividend should be improved upon; the next declaration is 
due in September. An even more attractive purchase from 
the purely dividend point of view is Consolidated Diamonds 
of South West Africa at about 25s. 8d. These were recom- 
mended here on August last at 22s., and have since paid a 
dividend of 2s. 6d. per share. Anglo-American Corporation 
have been constantly recommended since June of last year, 
when they were obtainable at 25s. They are worth more than 
their present price of 37s. 6d., but an exchange into New Era 
Consolidated at about 9s. 9d. would probably be profitable. 
This company belongs to the Anglo-American group and 
participates in its propserity; the share is in the denomination 
of 5s., and last year’s dividend was 20 per cent. Purchasers 





——e, 


now are entitled to take up at 8s. 3d. one new share for 
share bought, and this right should, of course, be exercised, 
* * . 

Our Cabinet Ministers admit that amalgamations in the 
coal mining industry would probably reduce costs, but they dy 
not agree to compulsion, the overwhelming argument againg 
this being apparently that the coal and royalty owners dp 
not wish it. While this is the attitude in this country, the big 
German iron and steel undertakings are amalgamating, anq 
the new giant undertaking, the German United Steel Work, 
Corporation, has placed in New York $30,000,000 of 6} pe 
cent. 25 year bonds, and has placed on its home market , 
similar sum. It immediately becomes the largest industrial ynjt 
in Europe, the second largest manufacturer of iron and ste 
in the world, ranking second only to the United States Steg 
Corporation, and its enormous output of coal is equivalent ty 
one-seventh of that of all the hundreds of collieries in the United 
Kingdom. The usual farrago of political nonsense also appeared 
in the chairman’s speech at the Ebbw Vale Coal Iron and Steg 
meeting, and as might have been anticipated from those who 
have followed the career of this company of late years, Moscow 
is seized upon as a partial explanation of the company’s appalling 
results, a statement that is matched only by that that the 
company is on good terms with its employees. 

* * * 

The Independent Investment Company’s results are interesting 
chiefly from the fact that it was formed by Mr. J. Maynard 
Keynes, and because at its formation the bold course was 
adopted of enunciating in the prospectus a theory of investment, 
This was that fluctuations in securities are affected by a periodical 
credit cycle, and that it is possible for people in close touch 
with the financial situation to anticipate impending changes 
in the course of the credit cycle. My comment at the time 
was that I attached more importance to the facility trust 
companies enjoyed of underwriting new issues and securing 
job lines of stock. The report of the Independent Investment 
Company shows that on an issued capital of £350,000, the net 
revenue for the year ended March last was £20,230. After 
payment of a dividend of 5} per cent., as compared with 5 per 
cent. actual, for the previous fifteen months, there is a surplus 
of £4,830, which added to the balance brought forward makes 
£8,448 to be carried forward. No reserve fund has yet been 
accumulated, but the company is offering 7,000 new £10 shares 
to its shareholders at £1 premium. 

* * * 

The Co-operative Insurance Society accounts show continued 
prosperity, the premium income making an increase of £407,358 
at £2,896,467. This office is, in my opinion, the best managed 
of all the undertakings connected with the official Co-operative 
movement. It is a first-class insurance office, and in many 
cases its rates are below those of other institutions of similar 
rank. A. Emit DAvIEs. 











Assets Claims Paid 
£10,000,000. £30,000,000. 





GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD. 
EstasiisHep 1885. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 











Chief Offices: 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2. 
Director and General Maneger: 










F. NORIE-MILLER, J.P. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, LIMITED 


THE CHAIRMAN’S REPORT. 


The Annual Meeting of the Co-operative Insurance Society was 
held at 99, Leman Street, London, when the Accounts of the Society 
for the year were approved. The report of the Chairman (Sir T. W. 
Allen) was as follows : 

In submitting the Fifty-eighth Annual Report of the Society 

with the Revenue Accounts and the Actuaries’ Report of 
the Quinquennial Valuation, it is with the greatest satisfaction that 
Ican once again state that the year’s work reveals that the prosperity 
and development of the Society’s business is in accordance with our 
standard of recent years. 

The total income for the year from all sources was {£3,109,880. 
The Premium Income of the Society was {2,896,467, an increase of 
{97,358 over 1924. The Premium Income was made up as follows : 


Ordinary Life .. 1,090,185 
Industrial Life 1,087,752 
Fire oe es oe 1739737 
Accident and General 544793 


The increase in Premium Income is more than 16 per cent. of the 
Premium Income for 1924, and it will be noted that this increase has 
been contributed to by each Department. 

ORDINARY LIFE SECTION. 

The Premium Income for 1925 was {1,090,185, an increase of 
{76,341 for the year. The number of Policies issued during the year 
was 10,373, assuring {1,686,561, with a yearly renewal Premium 
Income of £91,681. The increase in Premium Income shows a reduc- 
tion as compared with 1924. This reduction in the increase is not, 
however, due to a decline in business in the issue of individual con- 
tracts, in this Department, but is due to the Collective form of contracts 
issued to our Shareholding Societies for the free insurance of their 
members. 

These contracts were revised generally during 1924 with the result 
that the Premium Income was increased. During 1925 as there 
was little further revision the increase in Premium Income suffered 
by contrast. We are not, however, satisfied that the Society is 
receiving its fair share of the ever-increasing business which is being 
transacted in our Ordinary Life Assurances. 

Now that we have the results of the Quinquennial Valuation it is 
expected that the New Business Returns will show a very decided 
improvement. 

The Quinquennial Valuation of the liabilities of this Department 
shows that the Society has now completely recovered from the effects 
of the War. 

A surplus of £329,341 was disclosed and the standard of Valuation 
has been improved by making provision for the immediate payment 
of claims. In considering the distribution of this surplus the 
Actuaries and the Committee have given due regard to the rate of 
Bonus allotted to our Policyholders as a result of the 1920 Valuation. 

It was therefore decided that in addition to granting a Reversionary 
Bonus of 38s. per cent. to our Policyholders in the Immediate Profit 
Class for premiums paid during the years of the Quinquennium, a 
special Reversionary Bonus should be granted to those Policyholdets 
who participated in the 1920 Valuation and whose Policies were still 
in force on the 31st December, 192 5. This additional Reversionary 
Bonus was at the rate of ros. per cent. for every year for which a 
Bonus was paid at the 1920 Valuation. As 10 years Bonuses were 
then paid it will be seen that our Policyholders should be very well 
satisfied with the treatment they have received. 

Our Deferred Bonus Policyholders were allowed a Reversionary 
Bonus which varied in accordance with the duration of the Policy, 
and to those Policies also a special additional Bonus was granted which 
‘acreased the amount of Bonus as paid at the 1920 Valuation by over 
5° per cent. 
oe a view to stabilising the Bonuses which will emerge in the 
re under our Deferred Bonus system, a sum of £70,000 has been 
a forward to form a reserve for future Bonuses. As stated, 
+ err a was £329,341. The appropriations I have men- 
Pree Ispose of £291,296, leaving £38,045, which has been carried 
the unappropriated ; the carried forward is £31,411 in excess of 

Amount brought forward from the 1920 Valuation. 
an -Seschnagpseamag ~ know that the Committee has decided 
Sten tie cas y more business under its Deferred Profit Tables 
Ps nd end of this year. The Committee feel that in these days ° 

ediate Participation of Bonus system is more generally 


is a more satisfactory form of Bonus than the 
Deferred Bonus system. 











As some of our Policyholders are desirous of taking our Policies 
under the Without Profit plan, the Society has issued such Tables 
and business is now being accepted. 

The expenses of Management and commission are 11.54 per cent. 
as compared with 11.16 per cent. in 1924. Actually there was a 
reduction in expenses for the individual contracts. I pointed out 
last year that the Ordinary Life Section includes large Group Life 
contracts with a Premium Income of over £500,000, and which is 
managed on an expense ratio of 3 per cent. of the Premium Income. 

INDUSTRIAL SECTION. 

The Premium Income for 1925 was {£1,087,752, an increase of 
£174,900 over that for 1924. The number of Policies in force at the 
end of the year was 1,596,058. The total number of Policies issued 
in 1925 was 455,411. These figures show a slight increase as com- 
pared with 1924, but when we come to consider our net increase in 
Debit, the net increase was much greater than that for 1924, because 
lapses were smaller in proportion to the volume of business transacted. 
There is every sign that, notwithstanding the greater volume of 
business which has been transacted during the last 5 years, the 
business has been well selected and is of a permanent and solid 
character. 

Our expenses of Management and commission in this Section were 
39.96 per cent. in 1925, as compared with 41.75 per cent. in t924. 
This is a still further reduction in our working costs, and year by 
year it has been my pleasure to report that there has been a reduction 
in our expenses of Management and commission. In spite of this 
continued reduction in expenditure, we have been able to finance 
the large volume of business which has been coming to the Society. 
I do not think that in any way finality in expenses has been reached, 
and the reduction of expenses of Management and commissions paid 
will continue to be made. These reductions in our working costs are 
being made without disability to the Staff. 

It is our experience that the proportion of monthly business is 
steadily increasing. At the end of 1924 the proportion of monthly 
business was 21 per cent. of the Premium Income, at the end of 
1925 the proportion had been increased to 26.5 per cent. This experi- 
ence would seem to show that the people generally in the country are 
becoming more and more alive to the value of the contracts which 
are being offered by our Society. 

The results of the Quinquennial Valuation have given the Com- 
mittee a particular satisfaction. There was a certain amount of 
criticism when the results of the 1920 Valuation were announced. 
It was pointed out that the reserve made for future expenses was 
very low compared with the expenses which were actually being 
incurred. Now it is reported to us that the reserve made for future 
expenses is no less than 35.86 per cent. of our present Premium 
Income, and as our expenses were only 39.96 per cent., the position 
can be considered very satisfactory. 

Further, the Society has now attained the net Premium method 
of Valuation and is consequently in that position that a reserve has 
been created in respect of every Policy which has been one year in 
force. We are able to meet all the requirements of the Industrial 
Assurance Act. 

The rate of interest earned on our invested Funds is nearly 14 
per cent. in excess of that assumed in our Valuation. Our Actual 
Deaths are very much below those expected by the Table of Mortality 
used in the Valuation, and in consequence it is only natural that under 
such circumstances profits will accrue from our business. These 
profits are distributed differently from those of the Assurance Com. 
panies as they are divided strictly amongst our Policyholders. in 
the C.1.S. the Policyholders get the full benefit of the profits earned 
on their contracts. 

The surplus shown in this Section as a result of the Valuation 
is £42,004. Of this sum £32,513 is being distributed amongst the 
Policyholders and {9,492 has been carried forward unappropriated. 

The Society proposes to increase the benefits of all policies issued 
up to the 31st December, 1919, where the sums assured are less than 
those granted under the present prospectus. These adilitional 
benefits are being granted as a Reversionary Bonus. Any policies 
issued after that date which assure a sum less than that given under 
our present prospectus will receive in the event of the policy maturing 
during 1926, either through death or survivance, the benefits yranted 
under the present prospectus. 

In addition as Table 25 has been from its inception a ‘* With Profit " 
Table, it has been decided to allot a Reversionary Bonus at the rate 
of {1 per cent. for each year’s Premium paid during the Quinquennium. 
The sum assured for this purpose being the sum assured on maturity 
at the longest term. 

THE FuNDS OF THE LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


The Ordinary Life Funds at the end of 1925 were {2,700,250, an 
increase of £491,558 during the year. 
In the Industrial Section the Funds at the end of 1925 were 


£1,550,851, being an increase of {474,718 during the year. 
(Continued on mext page.) 
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In the Ordinary Section the Interest, Rents and Dividends amounted 
to £116,803, and in the Industrial Section £62,609. 

As is inevitable in an expanding business, each year brings an 
additional income from Interest on Invested Funds, and in con- 
sequence it is to be expected that the growth of Funds will proceed 
at an ever-increasing rate. 

ANNUAL VALUATION. 

Before leaving the Life Department I would mention that the 
Committee has decided to adopt an Annual Valuation for the dis- 
tribution of Profits. The first such Valuation taking place on the 
31st December, 1926. It is anticipated that further satisfactory 
results, both in the Ordinary and Industrial Sections will be shown. 
Altogether it can be stated that the prospects of the Life Department 
are of an extremely favourable character. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The Premium Income for the year was £173,737, being an increase 
of {11,697 over 1924. The Claim Rate for the year was extremely 
favourable, being 30.3 per cent. of the Premium Income; the Fire 
Fund of the Society now standing at 63.9 per cent. of the Premium 
Income. The expenses in this Department were 40 per cent. 

These results show that the business is very well selected. The 
Premium Rates are very favourable. I would suggest that those 
responsible for the placing of business, such as brokers, and desire 
to be in touch with a first class insurance office working on non-tariff 
lines, might very well examine the rates and accounts of the C.1.S. 
with a view to placing business. 

The usual Bonuses to Co-operative Societies are being paid in 
connection with the insurance of their own risks. 

£40,000 was transferred to the Profit and Loss Account. 

ACCIDENT AND GENERAL DEPARTMENTS. 

The combined Premium Income was {544,793 as against £400,373 
during 1924, an increase of £144,420. The expenses of the Depart- 
ment were 35 per cent. as compared with 39 per cent. during 1924- 

A reserve of 40 per cent. of the Premium Income for unexpired 
risks has been made and the amount of additional reserve has been 
increased from {21,010 to £26,469. 

The funds in the Employers’ Liability Section at the end of the 
year were £113,483, representing 125.17 per cent. of the Premium 
Income; the funds in the Personal Accident Section were £17,935, 
being 141.28 per cent. of the Premium Income, and in the General 
Insurance Section the funds were £240,683. 

The large increase in business is primarily due to the increased 
volume of business in connection with the Insurance of Motor and 
Motor Cycle risks. It has been found necessary to revise the rates 
for Motor Insurance as from the rst May, 1926, in view of the claims 
experience of the Society. It will readily be understood that, with 
a risk of this character where road accidents are increasing and the 
Courts taking a very serious view of the damages to be paid in con- 
nection with third-party risks, the rates must be revised in accordance 
with the experience of the Society from time to time. 


ASSETS. 

The total Assets standing at the end of the year were £4,929,057 
as compared with £3,859,022 at the end of 1924. For the first time 
in the history of the Society the increase in the value of the Assets 
during the year was more than {1,000,000, 

The Mortgages on property within the United Kingdom showed 
a further large increase, being £1,444,777, an increase of £734,565 
over 1924. It is a considered policy of the Society to issue these 
Mortgages with a view to helping Co-operators to overcome the 
difficulties which they experience owing to the lack of housing facilities. 
The character of each application for a mortgage is very carefully 
examined by the Committee, and our experience up to date shows 
that the interest is being promptly paid, and that no case has arisen 
where the Society has been involved in any loss as a result of granting 
such mortgages. 

Arrangements have been made whereby our parent institutions 
will advance the money in future in connection with our House 
Purchase Scheme up to a certain amount ; it being the desire of the 
Committee that the funds of the C.I.S. should be widely distributed 
amongst the various classes of securities. 

British Government Securities at the end of the year were £1,255,357 
being an increase of {219,613 on the year. It will be observed that 
Industrial and Provident Societies’ securities which at the end of 
1924, stood at £377,155, have now been reduced to /61,101. 

The securities representing the funds are of a very satisfactory 
character. Irredeemable Securities have been valued at the mean 
market prices on the 31st December, 1925. The Redeemable 
Securities have been taken at their Ledger Values which are either 
at or below original cost. In amy case where the original cost is 


above the redemption price the Ledger Values are reduced by means 
of a Sinking Fund to a Redemption price as at the earliest date of 
possible redemption. 


The value of Stock Exchange Securities so 
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computed, less the Investment Reserve Fund is greater than the Value 
shown in the Balance Sheet. The Society’s Mortgage Securities haye 
been re-examined ; the Security for every loan is satisfactory, 

Freehold and Leasehold properties of the Society have been Tevalued 
by the Society’s surveyors. As a result of same a sum of £2,322 
has been written off. 

The General Reserve Fund now stands at £70,945. The net 
income from the Ordinary Section yielded the high rate of £4 178. 64, 
per cent. and in the Industrial Section £4 17s. 3d. per cent. 

You have sufficient information in front of you, both from my 
remarks and from the information contained in the Balance Sheet, 
the Accounts and the Report of the Actuaries, to satisfy yourselyes 
that as a result of the year’s work the Society has considerably jp. 
creased the security to its Policyholders. 

Personally, I think it is essential that in an institution like th 
C.1.S., the security of the Society must be the first care of the Com. 
mittee. When that has been established then progress within the 
limits of sound finance must be maintained vigorously. 


STAFF. 

The C.I.S. has further increased its staff during the year. Th 
Outdoor Staff now numbering 2,615. The total number of Ful. 
Time Employees being 3,295, an increase of 356 during the year, 

We still feel that the C.I.S. has not yet fully covered the activities 
of the Co-operative Movement as a whole, and the Committee will 
not be satisfied unti] the C.I.S. has reached that position, until it 
is able to protect against loss by means of assurances every (o. 
operator and his dependents in the country. I think it is essential 
that an agent of the C.1.S. should be in a position to call at a member's 
home week by week or month by month as the case may be, and our 
organization must be directed to that end. 

; We are, as a Committee, extremely well satisfied with the manner 
in which the work of the Society is being done. It is very difficult 
sometimes to realise the character of the problems which arise, In 
my position I perhaps come more closely in contact with such problems 
than in the case of our shareholding members. All our difficulties 
are in process of being overcome and the character of the organization 
is such that, with an enthusiastic staff, the magnitude of the CLS. 
as an Insurance Office is bound to become greater as the years go by. 

I shall be failing in my duty if I fail to state that the Committee 
fully appreciate the loyal and helpful service which has been rendered 
by the Staff during the year, and I feel sure that in asking the Staf 
to continue its efforts we shall not have to ask in vain. 

21st June, 1926. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
FOURTH WORLD TOUR 


Organised and accompanied by N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
Leaves London, November 12th. 
INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON, MALAY, JAVA, CHINA, 
TAPAN, CANADA, etc. 
November 12th._— INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON. 
Particulars from N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 
159 Anckland Road, London, 8.E.r9. 


REFORMED INNS. 


170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUGE ASSOCIATION, LTD 
Ask for descriptive List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


"T BAceeaay HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C 1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 

Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors. telephone, aight porter. 
Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from &s, 60. per night. Fu!! tariff on applicetion. 
Telerrame: “ Thackeray. London.” Telephone: Museum 1230. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire fe 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Evtts. 


ODSHILL PARK, ISLE OF WIGHT.—Vegetarian Guest 


House, 200 ft. up on Southern Downs; every comfort.—Mrs. WYNNE. 








COUNTRIES VISITED 























ROtmODERAR, SUSSEX.—Guests received in comfortable 
house close to sen and dowas. Terms: Season 4 gns., out of Season 5 
4 leph 36. 


—Address St. Margarets, Rotting T 6 








Betiwe GAP HOTEL, near Eastbourne.—Rungalow on the 
South Downs, Nine-hole golf course adjoining. Bathing; prewsing 
Electric light. Beer and wine licence. Telephone: Easthourne 19194. 


> FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. ap). Seventy rooms ; electric light ; 5 acres; billiards, veal, 
eroquet, bowls, golf; gatax Board -resi , $28. 6d. to ss. Write 

Prospectus.—Littledean House, Littledean, Glos. 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevingtos 
Gardens. Best locality, central. Large, bright rooms. Wireless. Tensit.— 
Mra. H. Roerers (cookery diploma). Tele.: *%66. 




















RESTFUL HOLIDAY, OVERLOOKING SEA, Havenhurst 
Canford Cliffs, Dorset. 


——— 





VINGDEAN, Brighton.—Few select guests taken in charming 
bungalow, wooded downland valley. Bathing, golf. “ Innisfree. 








W ILDERSWIL, SWITZERLAND, 30 min. walk Interabes 
Park-Hotel des Alpes. Splendid view from Motel of Jungfrau, MOneh and a1 
Close to beautiful e forests—every mod cos veni Terms from 
day. Information and pamphlets from G. A. TaYtor, 6 Gracechureh Street, 
B.C.3, or direct from E. and M. Lorsi, Proprietors. 
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